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EDITORIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND WASTE PREVENTION 


ONOMIC waste in America is being determinedly attacked 
both by government agencies and great corporations. Success 
is being attained as shown in the reports of the U. S. Depart- 
of Commerce and the National Chamber of Commerce. 
The greatest waste of all, however, is that of human derelicts; 
rm, insane, feebleminded, shiftless and criminal, the burden of 
ch is increasing more and more. While the average citizen may 
‘t realize this while surrounded by economic plenty, it has become 
acute evil in the eyes of publicists and students of sociology, 
even the newspaper reader is becoming impressed by the 
reasing dangers from the fast growing criminal population. 
man in the street loosely attributes this to prohibition, scoffs 
covernment and does nothing or votes for wine and beer 
opportunity offers believing vaguely that by some such 
crime may be controlled. The fallacy of this substitute for 
ing can be seen in a moment by examining the statistics of 
rime before the war and the enactment of prohibition. The great 
rease was just as manifest although it had aroused less 
tention. 
The conspicuous feature of both antebellum and postbellum 
ime is the prevalence of the juvenile. This, although looked 
upon as a novelty, is not such, as for fifty years the apache gangs 
Paris have been young men. 
in governments by monarchs, tyrants or oligarchies, the strong 


1 
' 


ind was trusted for the suppression of crime by violence and 
fear. In the democratic state of to-day, where every man is legally 
tree and potentially the equal of any other, these former restraints 
are less influential. In America, reliance has been placed upon the 
public school and the educational measures of the home, and the 
sanctions of the church. While these have not altogether failed, 
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yet they have fallen far below expectations, and America is not 
alone in this disappointment although the United States is by far 
the most conspicuous example of a nearly universal pullulation 
of criminality. 

The prevalent political pessimism which has replaced ante- 
bellum complacency stresses the failure of democracy not only t 
prevent crime but to promote happiness of the virtuous. The 
thinkers who seek remedies for the most part cease to rely upo: 
the agency of political systems although our legislators continue 
to tinker gaily with these. 

The Christian ideal of the regeneration of the individual is the 
most general focus of attention. But the methods of doing this 
vary with the social doctor’s training and experience. The 
physiologist Haldane will have man remade by glandular extracts; 
the geneticists seek a new world in the selection of parents, and 
others in the sterilization of the unfit. The economists, among 
whom are socialists, would bring universal brotherhood by the full 
dinner pail, while we still have with us the paternalists who believ: 
in dictatorship. 

All these are extremely one-sided viewpoints of humanity. 
Human behavior is regulated as much by training and environ 
ment as by glands; from parents apparently bad may emanat 
good citizens and even genius. Virtue is not a concomitant of th: 
full belly, while human development is only frustrated by 
authoritative exercise of power. 

The broader thinkers, observing the colossal development 
man’s power over nature by scientific methods of its study, have 
asked whether the methods of science if applied to man hims 
might not aid in his regeneration. Even the mathematician, 
Bertrand Russell, who was thrown into despair by the philistin 
blundering of the great war, finding no one not blind to lead 1 
blind human Caliban, has groped his way from this darkness, 
now joins those who see possibilities of regeneration in an educa 
tion based upon a sure knowledge of the nature of the creatur: 
be dealt with. Before this, Schiller, in passing in review t! 
possible agencies of regeneration, rejected one after another unt 
he considered the psychology of to-day. To the uninformed this 
conclusion may seem fatuous when they think of the psychology 
of the past as they met it in their colleges, or even when they think 
of what masquerades as the psychology of to-day in the cate! 
penny magazines and lecturers of the charlatans, who with their 
unerring scent for popular appeal, fasten upon the foreshadowed 
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\s nsual, the exaggerations of charlatans have degraded in the 


tudents of eriminology and by large numbers of the legal pro 
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tentialities of genetic psychology in order to exploit them among 

ple hungry in the desert left void through the withering by the 
ast of science of the soothing shade of earlier religious beliefs. 


nds of the public the science they have exploited. But it would i 
as reasonable to condemn psychology as to abandon astronomy . 
ause astrologers continue their nonsense, or to give up modern 
hemistry because of the fatuities of the alchemists. And yet so 
rudite a commentator as Spengler sees no hope in psychology, 
ise he is speaking only of the metaphysical quibblings of the 
xts of yesterday. He has no adequate acquaintance with the 
sychology of to-day. 
Those who are acquainted with the great power over the indi- 
ial given by experimental researches of the twentieth century 
sed upon the work of the great Russian physiologist, Pawlow, 
ell as upon the work of psychopathologists such as Janet in 
rance, and carried out most extensively by the pupils of William 
ames in America, feel it is their duty to place before laymen the 
ts upon which such philosophers as Schiller base their hopes, 
belief shared by all the followers of Froebel in pedagogy, by 


/ 


n and by psychiatrists. A reconciliation of the numerous 
‘rgent opinions and theories of psychologists is rapidly occur 

The aberrant peculiarities of psychoanalytic schools are 
sing away; and the science of psychology is now available, 
mprehensible and valuable to the man in the street as never 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALFRED ADLER, M.D. 


VIENNA 


VNOMETIMES the correctness of this title has been doubted. 
ss But the opponents are entirely wrong. Particular knowledge 
already of this science and art can prove that our aim is to 
understand the individual style of life as a part of the whole 
Therefore our subject involves at the same time the understanding 
of the whole, the life of mankind, connected with this poor earth 
crust, and the social relation with the other sex. These three ties 
are inseparable and every human being answers in his individual 
attitude the questions growing out of these relations. These ques 
tions are inevitable. They must be established; 7.¢., in friendship, 
comradeship and social connection towards others and develop all 
those characteristics necessary to become a fellow man such as 
truth, responsibility, interest for the welfare of others and for 
the present and future of mankind. The second question demanded 
by the cosmic influence gives postulations for being useful, work 
ing, creating. As is easy to see, this question is deeply conditioned 
also by the social life and proves that ‘‘useful’’ means useful for 
society. Out of the relation between the two sexes originates the 
third call asking for the solution of the question of love and 
marriage. This question is also related to the first one, connected 
with the facts of a social life and with a view to the future 
children! 

[very individual is always answering the big and little ques 
tions in life. We can notice the answers and their varieties among 
different persons. And we ean understand: the absolute truth 
lying in those questions, as in a mathematical problem, is never to 
be found out. We are not blessed with the knowledge of the last 
truth; we are only striving. So we are entangled in many mistakes 
and the answers given by every individual are involved and 
influenced by our lack of understanding. Mankind answered by 
creating our culture to solve the problems of life for the use of 
society. We feel and perceive the differences towards a right solu 
tion, and the efforts of everybody, the attitudes towards our social 
life are always gratifications, contradictions, accusations, pushing 
116 
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lragging along the stream of our culture. Everybody is also 
erceiving and judging his own way and answer and strives to 
mplete and to accomplish his own totality, always confronted, 
‘vs asked and driven by the lasting gaping blanks between his 
' vidual solutions and the full completion of his life. We can 
erstand that in this way there is always living and stimulating 
na of wwe riority. 

ted [his revealing of a common law in the human mind and psyche 
dve ; the work of individual psychology. This science and art 
; to , tarted in discovering during the first vears the mental development 
ole lren affected with inherited or early established organic 
lime leficiencies. lL eould prove that children born with defective organs 
rth erience their bodies and its pains and weaknesses as a burden. 
ties I") much more than normal children, are striving to compensate 
lua t se lacks and to arrive ata pea al in which they are foreseeing 
les , | presuming a whole satisfaction, a feeling of superiority. In 
hip. this stream going from ‘‘down’’ to ‘‘above’’, from a felt minus 
» all { presupposed plus, they are attacked much more by the diffieul- 
18 ; { life and feel and live as though they were in an enemy 
| They also develop all the movements, understanding, 
ded eling, expressions and symptoms as a part of their answers to 
ork estions of life. And they are fixing their stvle of life much 
ned more quickly and firmly to establish an offensive and defensive 
for ttitude. We ean find strikingly expressed characteristics among 
the those children. Fighting, hesitating, stopping, escaping, much 
more occupied with their own persons than with others they are 
eted therefore selfish, inconsiderate, lacking a social feeling, courage, 
re elf-eonfidence because they fear a defeat more than they 
J lesire a suecess. Looking for favorable situations, they are 
ues nelined to create barriers to avoid the solution of the three ques 
long tions of life. Then they are impressed by the dark side of life, 

ruth irdened by the inferiority of their organs. 
rr to (his same burden and pessimistic view originates when the 
last : environment is unfavorable. Therefore we find this great feeling 
akes erlority also among spoiled children. They are living in a 
and mbiotie manner, like parasites, always connected with the 
1 by mother. Their goal of superiority is to make this relationship 
e of manent. Each change terrifies them. But changes are unavoid 
solu Because of this the usual feeling of infericrity is increased. 

oclal 


order to win the most favorable situation those children are 
ays trying to occupy the mother and to give her tasks—in 
eating, In sleeping, in functioning. They do not like to go to sleep 
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because they are then separated. They call for the mother and 
demand something more. In sleep they often cry or wet their beds 
to give signals of difficulty and trouble to the mother. When left 
alone they develop anxiety, an intelligent function, in order to be 
joined with the mother. Their social feeling is lacking in a high 
degree and only developed towards the mother. They consider 
other people enemies. Every new situation will be accepted as 
a danger. They are not prepared to have a new sister or brother 
and feel dethroned, become aggressive, peevish and reserved. In 
more difficult cases kindergarten, school, possible friends and com 
rades are considered enemies. Even the father can be looked upon 
as an opponent. They are inclined to exclude each new situation 
and person; always feeling themselves in danger they are lacking 
in courage and self-confidence. Later in life they are not adapt 
for occupation and love and marriage, because they consider only 
their own welfare and are not looking for the interests of others 
The result is a hesitating attitude, in which they are stopping, 
escaping from social life, occupation and love. They cannot over 
come their great feeling of inferiority and strive to decrease th 
action circle of their life, domineering the family with their neuroti 
symptoms. Sometimes they turn towards crime, and in childhood 
these are the majority of the problem children. 

The difficult problems appear when they lose their favorable 
situation. That is when they feel hated and notice more keer 
the mistakes of the mother. Sometimes they connect with 
over-indulgent father, but they are not able to have social contact 
with many people. 

Nearly the same symptoms appear in hated children—that is 
illegitimate or not wanted children. They feel curtailed and 
behave like enemies. They use their power only if they are 
stronger, sometimes in a cruel manner against weaker persons or 
animals. Their goal of superiority is to suppress the others 
Their increased feeling of inferiority makes them suspicious and 
sly. It is difficult to win them and to develop social feeling and 
courage to do useful work. 

The goal of superiority imagined by every person, more fixed 
and exalted in these three types, forms and moulds the unity of 
soul. In reality it must be in a concrete form—that is: to become a 
coachman, teacher, a physician, or priest, always directed towards 
the goal of superiority, of godlikeness. At this point it is under- 
standable that poise, understanding, attitudes during the day and 
in sleep, every expression, symptom, emotion, and feeling is 
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vendent upon this goal. Sexuality and all the sexual varieties 
| attitudes are also dominated by the style of life. 
Children who are lacking in a social feeling and therefore in 
rage and self-confidence must be changed by their teachers. 
its who develop neurosis must have their courage increased 
psychotherapists. In the future specialists must be created to 
blish the same faculties in criminals. The treatment and cure 
ld be the right development of the double function of the 


‘ther: (1) to join with the person and to give the individual the 


rience of a trustworthy fellow-man; (2) to increase and spread 
social feeling, to strengthen independence and courage. 
\ person who does not join with others, who does not have a 
social feeling, is the one who stops, hesitates, fights, escapes 
he comes in a new situation: such as kindergarten, school, 
riage, friendship. All these are social situations and require 
feeling. It is this type that become the criminals, problem 
lren, neurotics and suicides. Striving for superiority and 
¢ lacking in courage they turn from the useful to the useless 
The following drawing illustrates the point: 


SporD, - , as - 





\ boy, 13 years old was sentenced to the detention home. He 


| poor work in school, stole and was a vagrant. Fortunately one 


1( 
tnd 
that 


He 


he teachers in the home was a pupil of mine. He investigated 
boy’s testimonies and discovered that until two years before 
boy had done well in school. At that time the boy was put 
new class with a new teacher. The former teacher had been 
ind kind and thus simulated the home atmosphere. The new 
‘her was hard and strict. The boy came into a new situation 
was unable to cope with it. Further investigation showed 
the boy had stolen in order to buy gifts for his school fellows. 
wished to be the center of attention and to be appreciated, but 
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not being able to cope with the situation adequately he sought for 
superiority on the useless side. An investigation in regard to his 
truancy showed that he ran away from home when he was beaten 
by his father. However in the night he would collect wood and lay 
it before his mother’s door—his mother was a poor woman. This 
was a silent message to his mother ‘‘I love you, I want to be appr: 
clated by you’’. A spoiled ehild, he Was joined to his mother in } 
symbiotic manner. He lacked social feeling towards others, 
naturally he could not attain superiority on the useful side in soci 
situations. By tracing back in this boy’s life to the point where h 
met his difficulty, by giving him the feeling of a fellow mai 
developing his sovial feeling this boy soon regained his coura 
and came back to a useful goal. Misunderstood and unguided this 
boy would doutless have developed into a chronic criminal. Modern 
psychology and education must treat the causes and not 
consequences. 

The deeper insight into mind and psyche was perhaps, 
the last fifty years, the work of intuition alone, not scientific, 
teachable, and not learnable. Common sense ruled, and really in 
such a high degree that we must worship it as represented by poets 
philosophers and educators. Outside of family tradition, the bibl 
and fairy tales are our first teachers in understanding huma 
nature. Homer, Shakespeare, Dostojewski and others are reac! 
upwards in their understanding of the complications of hun 
life. Socrates and his Stoical School, like individual psychology 
insisted that everything in the mind was dependent upon how 
individual looked upon it; Kant, Montagne, LaRochefoucau 
William James and others had the deepest insight into the so 
of human beings. 

The development of the science of psychology began wit 
consideration of the abnormal expressions of the psyche. 
ceptible scientific points of view lie in the theories of hypnotism as 
taught in the School of Nancy. Charcot pierced the wall and oper 
the great field for inquiries into the nervous symptoms diminished 
or increased by hypnosis. Janet developed a great and astonishi 


Pe} 


work regarding the reciprocal influence between body and psyeh¢ 
He also saw the weakness of neurotic persons expressed som 

times in a ‘‘sentiment d’inecomplitude’’. Breuer (Vienna) found, 
as he wrote to me in a letter, ‘‘the sparkling stone lying on the 
road’’, describing the importance of suppressed experiences 
Freud continued this idea and reduced all the expressions of life, 


of the human being and mankind, to a suppressed and unconscious 
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exual desire, the ‘‘Oedipus Complex’’. In the last fifteen years 


re has been much more inquiry into the influences of the ego 
the desire for death. I myself have emphasized the unity of 


the stvle of life which is always fixed and established by the ruling 


ns line, the real creative power in life, a part of life itself 
nning with a feeling of inferiority and continually striving 
ard a goal of totality, of superiority. This goal dominates the 
nate possibilities and gives the answers to the questions of life 
ich individual solution. The superstition of inherited powers 
mistakes was done away with—the human being became the 
tery of his life. But in the individual the wrong and mistaken 
life, built up in early childhood, brings up aggravated 
onnected with the hesitating attitude towards new situa- 

and decisions. This hesitation, stopping or escaping from 
tions of life, conditions the three remarkable mistaken 

f life: wrong characteristics (problem children and adults), 
crimes. Jung’s attitude, closely connected with the 

an psychoanalysis, takes for granted more than his teacher 
erited qualities in the introverted and extraverted types. 
ormer, more occupied with his own person, and the latter, 
ected with the environment, are described by individual 
hology not as a beginning but as the results of a varied degree 
irage and social feeling. We must insist upon the same 
rence in regard to his ‘‘innate’’ types of intellectual feeling, 
ng, and intuitive life. And the social unconsciousness is no 


her than the social feeling, onlv that we cannot agree with the 


t importance given to the difference between consciousness 


d uneonsciousness. Then too, the conscious is no more and no 


inderstood than the unconscious, but the degree of their 
pment is formed by the demands of the goal of superiority. 
nearest to the individual psychologists, and really their 
essors, are among the Americans—William James and 
Hall. The latter completely accepted individual psy 
in the last years of his fruitful life. Watson in his more 
nical views clearly presupposes the conditions of the goal 
riority and the striving of the mind and psyche. MeDougall 
specialized inquiries into the 14 instincts could easily com 
| these movements in the feeling of inferiority and its 
pensations and in social feeling. 
‘great and worthwhile efforts of mental hygiene in America 
ich the lines and purposes of individual psychology. The 
importance of the feeling of inferiority especially is clearly 
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recognized by all serious authors. On this path the great prog 
resses in education and understanding of the psyche are mad 
The mistakes made in the family, due to the lacks in courage and 
social feeling, as the driving factors in the development of problem 
children, are well known and a great number of men and wome: 
are trying to teach the parents and the children. 

Individual psychology has recognized that the problems beg 
before or in a new situation for which a child or adult is not pre 
pared. His style of life fixed after the third or fourth year does 
not agree with the existing social laws of these situations, /. 
kindergarten, school, society, occupation, love, marriage, old age, 
etc. The greater feeling of inferiority (among organically defec 
tive, spoiled or hated children) strives to exclude social connec 
tions because of the strongly developed selfishness. Under thes 
circumstances we notice all the deviations as difficulties, neurosis, 
crimes. The only rescue and preservation lie in courage and social 
feeling. 

The parents therefore must learn to lessen the family egoism 
and to put the children in a social environment as soon as possible. 
Their courage and independence must not be hindered by pampe1 
ing and continued support. Quarrels in the family can be pre 
vented if the parents do not rule but treat the children in a friendly 
manner. And both, parents and children, have to perceive that the 
personal and common happiness are dependent upon the interest 
of each in the other. In this striving is included usefulness for 
society, all good characteristics and the right preparation for 
new situations. 

The mistakes made in the family must be recognized ea 
Psychotherapists, psychologists, social workers, and especially 
the teachers must understand how to correct them. The pillar ot 
modern psychology and education on which we must lean must 
eventually be the school. We cannot single out each difficult child: 
often it is too late. The teacher of the future will not only recognize 
and criticize the lacks and mistakes but he will join with the parents 
and modern psychologists in leading youth to a hopeful future in 
which their social feeling and responsibility will increase. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 
ACCURACY OF REPORT 
— By CHARLES BIRD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE UPON THE 


does N view of the lack of quantitative studies of the actual effect 
) if the press upon the accuracy of report it seems desirable to 
age, present this study which was made possible by an accidental 
er reumstanece. The particular circumstance was the unwitting 
ner listortion by a university newspaper of certain data which had 
hes een presented in a lecture given as part of a course in general 
‘OSIS, sychology. 
ocial ’ Two experiments were discussed by the press, hence the facts 
rived from these may be recited as stated in the lecture and then 
mpared with the newspaper account. In order to clarify the 
sb 7 presentation of certain features of suggestibility an experiment 
pet reported by Seashore’ and another by Aveling and Hargreaves? 
pre were outlined. The lecturer emphasized that eight college stu 
ily ents, used as subjects by Seashore, reacted to his experimental 
nditions by pereeiving warmth in 415 out of 420 trials, or they 
es reacted positively in more than 98 per cent of the trials when no 
s for bjective increase in thermal stimulation was present. Particular 
r stress was laid upon the danger of generalizing from data obtained 
from eight subjects and the caution was emphasized by the state 
ment that other investigators had not obtained such signal results. 
‘all [he experiment reported by Aveling and Hargreaves was cited to 
ar 01 llustrate the effectiveness of spoken language in establishing hand 
must rigidity. A reading of the instructions used by these investigators 
as followed by the presentation of results derived by combining 
gnize the percentages obtained from groups of boys and girls. It was 
rents stated that 49 per cent of a group of grammar school pupils could 
rel snot close the hand made'rigid by verbal suggestion. 
One day after this lecture the university newspaper, which is 
distributed to the mail box of every student, printed an article 
m suggestibility. It oceupied one fourth of a column in the lower 





Seashore, C. E. Measurements of Illusions and Hallucinations in Normal Life. 
Studies from Yale Psychol. Lab., 1895, III, 1-67. 
} _ * Aveling, F. and Hargreaves, H. L. Suggestibility With and Without Prestige in 
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en. British Journal of Psychology, 1921, XII, 53-75. 
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left half of the front page and had an 18 point italic headline. The 
reader was informed that I had stated in a lecture that 98 per cent 
of college people are so suggestible that if you tell them their hand 
is rigid they believe it, also that of 420 college students examined 
all but five were suggestible. This article also quoted me as saying, 
‘*Psychologists have arrived at the conclusion that 98 per cent of 


] 


average students would blindly follow suggestions made casually 


or otherwise.’’ In view of the falsity of all of these statements it 
was considered feasible to determine if a perusal of the press 
would vitiate the accuracy of report. Since the students in this 
psychology course expected to write an examination upon som 
phase of two lectures and an assigned reading, during the first 
fifteen minutes of their weekly recitation, permission was obtained 
to have each instructor read four questions, which dealt with th 





two experiments previously cited, at the close of the examination. 
Five instructors codperated during recitations which were co1 

ducted at different hours on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. Th 
students were requested not to discuss the questions or the answers 
and as far as I know the answers were not elaborated as a part 

the class discussion. 

The four questions used are of the determinative order. Thi 
are: (1) Who were subjects in the experiment on hand rigidi 
produced by verbal suggestion? (2) What percentage of thes 
subjects was suggestible? (3) How many college students wer 
used in the experiment on the illusion of warmth? (4) Did you 
read the article which appeared in The Minnesota Daily of Tues 
day, January 19, 1926, entitled: ‘*Wearing Leggin’s? You’r 
Suggestible, Says Psychologist.”’ 

Two classes of students yielded the material of this rep 
namely a class of students registered in the College of Sci 
Literature and the Arts and another class registered in the sam 
college but who expect to enter the Business College in their 
Junior Year. There were about 430 S. L. and A. students in 
attendance at the first hour lecture and approximately 280 Busi 
ness students at the third hour lecture. The fact that the tv 
classes attended lectures at different hours and the consequent 
possibility that slight differences of presentation occurred, as well 
as the difference in the size of the two groups, seems to justify 


separate treatment. The reports from the S. L. A. students were | 


divided on the basis of sex to ascertain if any differences in 
accuracy distinguish men and women. Since the Business group 


~sstnenni oh nits an teeta 





contained only 25 women their reports have been omitted. Three 
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rroups of students, therefore, are considered: the Business men, 
the S. L. A. men and the 8S. L. A. women. 
[n compiling the answers to the questions previously enumer- 
i onlv those reports were used which gave answers to at least 
of the four questions; an answer to the fourth question was 
essential condition for inclusion. This yielded returns from 
155 Business men, 108 S. L. and A. men, and 224 8S. L. A. women. 
Altogether 169 Business men answered question four but 14 either 
not reply to the other questions or replied to only one of them. 
Similarly 402 S. L. and A. students answered question four but the 
eports of 19 men and 51 women were too incomplete to be used. 
If we are to measure the influence of the press upon the acecu- 
if report we must compare individuals who have had similar 
ta presented to them in lecture but who differ in that some have 
n account which purported to duplicate the information but 
h instead presented a distortion, while others have not read 
These two classes of individuals exist. 


storted statements. 
Before presenting the numerical results it is emphasized that just 
, student reporter unwittingly distorted the material of a lec 

so other students, irrespective of a knowledge of the press 

e, might give replies identical with some of its content. The 

for error exist since the students had been introduced to a 
imber of experiments in which reference had been made to the 
eation of college students, to the number 420 (trials, not 
students) and to 98 per cent. Theoretically these sources of 

ror are present for those who had or had not read the press. 
Phe estion therefore arises, ‘‘ Are those students who have read 
press account less accurate than others who have not read it?’’ 

Of the group of Business men 85 had read the press and 70 
it: 75S. L. and A. men and 166 S. L. and A. women had read 

33 S. L. and A. men and 58 8S. L. and A. women had 


TABLE I 


\ND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS SUSINESS MEN, S.L.A. MEN AND S.L.A 
' N—-ANSWEI THE THREE QUESTIONS STATED IN THIS REPOR1 
3usiness Men S.L.A. Men S.L.A. Women 
I No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 
38 a“ 70 100 .0 ee 25 0 ate" 05.0 
85 100.0 72 OG 0 162 7 .O 
[I 
N ress 66 94.3 28 85.0 54 93.0 
8s ies 84 98.8 69 9. 0 57 94.5 
Q n III 
. id press ‘ 69 98 6 31 94.0 41 70.7 
Read prass ~ 82 96.6 63 84.0 127 76.5 
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CORRECTLY OR 


Business 


Question I No. 


Lecture answer 
Not read press a e8 ws 
Read press ° ° ° 
Difference between per 
centages and PE, 


Press answer 
Not read press..... 14 


Read press... 29 
Difference between per 
centages and PE, 
Question Il 
Lecture answer 
Not read press... 23 
ORG PTOSS . . s 200-0. 24 


Difference between per 
bomen ; BY 
centages and PB, 


Press answer 
Not read press eeu 6 
Read press... pahin 24 
Difference between per 
centages and PE, 


Question III 
Lecture answer 
Not read press ; 48 
Read press... ....+. 40 
Difference between per 
centages and PE.,. 


Press answer 
Not read press ‘ . 3 
Read press. .. 4 10 
Difference between per- 
centages and PE, 


TABLE II 

Tue NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO EITHER ANSWERED THE QUESTIO) 
TERMS 
Men 
Per cent 


74 


a0 


14.3 


20 


34 


69 


48 


20 


TABLE 


3 
0 


7.92 


TH 


E 





Press REPORT 
S.L.A. Women 


S.L.A. Men 


19 


29 


40 


III 


No. 


THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS GIVING 
QUESTIONS 


Business Men 

Question I No. Per cent 
Not read press 5.7 
Read press... cwewe 5 5.9 

Question II 
Not read press......... 37 56.1 
WOME WUOED «nw tec wcns 36 42.8 

Question III 

26.1 


Not read press......... 18 


Read press 


Per cent 


67.9 
40 3 
27.6 
10.7 
44.82 
20.3 
10.0> 
14.3 
33.4 


No. 


$5.1 
27.0 
18.1+7.1 
6.5 
11.0 
4.524.) 


38 


c 


83 


11 


69 


34 


14 


23 


» 


19 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S.L.A. Men 


No. Per 
6 21 
3 4 

13 46 

32 46 

15 48 


9, 


cent 
4 
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The Influence of the Press Upon the Accuracy of Report 
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21.¢ 
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Per cent 
10.9 
6.2 
44.4 
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58.5 
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read the press article. Since some students did not answer all 
e questions relating to the data given in the lecture the per 
ive of students giving the lecture answer, the press answer, or 
Liscellaneous answer, is based upon the total number answering 
particular question. Table I indicates the number and per 
tage of students in each group who answered each question. 
quantitative results obtained are presented in Tables IT and 
|. Table III, which summarizes the miscellaneous answers, that 
nswers which do not ‘correspond to either the lecture or the 
ess account, is presented separately in order that in Table II 
(ferences in report existing between students who have read 
ave not read the press may be given emphasis. If this division 
sults is noted it will be evident that the sum of the percentages 
any one group and for each of the three questions will equal 
per cent when the figures in both Tables II and III are com- 
Thus reference to the Business men who have not read the 
ss shows for Question I that 74.3 per cent gave the lecture 
er, 20.0 per cent gave an answer identical with the press, and 
per cent gave a miscellaneous answer. 
\ perusal of Table II shows that in answer to all questions 
taining to the lecture material the groups of students who have 
read the press are more accurate reporters than those who 
read the press. There is no exception to this statement. Of 
ichteen differences given in the table six are approximately 
e times the probable error of the difference and six are 
ximately four times the probable error of the difference. 
nelusion seems justified, therefore, that the factor which 
erentiated these groups of students is the knowledge of the 


ess article by the less accurate groups. Reading the press 


e yields these contrasts when certain conditions of stimula 
might be expected to keep the differences in report at a 
imum—such conditions for example as, the presentation of the 
by leeture required a longer time than that by the press, the 
tition of facts in the lecture with verbal and written emphasis, 


; 
} 


he transeribing of the data in notebooks for review.’ The 


ta do not indicate what réle the press exerts in the formation of 
tudes nor do they demonstrate the extent to which beliefs are 


blished when the only source of information is the newspaper. 
mall number of students, whose answers are not included in 





{ 


mparison of the difference in accuracy between groups of students in reten 
8s who used notes and those who did not take notes in a lecture is reported by 
es in Experimental Studies of College Teaching. Archives of Psychology, 
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Press Upon the 





“racy of Re port 


the tables, indicated their absence from lecture and then state 


that according to the ‘‘ Daily’’ the answers were 


: here followed 


recital of the newspaper report with a fair degree of accuracy, 
Not all of the questions differentiated equally well those wh 


had or had not read the press. 


Question I most clearly indicated 


the superiority of the students who had not read it, the corree 
answer being Grammar School pupils and the press report being 


College 


students. 


differences included unde; 


Question I are approximately, or are greater than, four times th 
probable errors and the other two are about three times t] 


probable errors. 


That the direction of the errors is toward 


press account, when these students were ignorant of the pi 
article, only emphasizes the confusion which arises for som 


] 
} } 


students when several experiments are reviewed by the le 
method. Table III shows that university students in answe1 
simple question are not likely to give a miscellaneous answer 
definite groups of subjects such as grammar school pupils 
college students have been referred to in a lecture or the press. 


Two of the questions, namely Question II and III requir 


numerical answer. 
to the third question by the 


We note, with one exception, \ hich is the rep 
susiness men who had not re 


press, that the reports upon quant:ties show great inaccuracy 


we select from 


Il the results obtained from the S. lL. 


students who have not read the press we note that about 3 
cent of the group gave the correct answer to Question IT, 


required an answer in terms of percentage, and 1 


that to Quest 


ITI, which required the number 8 for the correct answer, appro 
mately 40 per cent of the group answered correctly. In cont 
about 70 per cent of these students answered Question I correct 


which question did not involve a quantitative answer. 
numerical answers are required both those who 


WI 


lave read 


, 

i 
1 
| 
I 


press and those who have not read it tend to give a miscellane 
answer more frequently than one which repeats figures 


either in lecture or in the newspaper article. 
sized in Table III. In general when quantities are involved, unde! 
the conditions of this investigation, about 50 per cent of the reports 
are fictitious since they indicate neither the content of the lecture 
nor of the press. 

The data have been analyzed to discover 


if 


This fact is em) 


rumor might | 


affected the results sinee the answers to the questions were 
tained from classes which met on Thursday, Friday and Saturda 


that is three, four and five days after the lecture. 


Although 
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tiled account will be given, the reports obtained on each of the 
e days were treated separately and compared to discover if 
ts were more accurate on any one day. No consistent differ- 
were found, sometimes more students in the Thursday 
s gave the right answer to one question while a greater 
ntage of the Friday or Saturday classes excelled on another 
stion. As a rule the differences in accuracy between classes 
» on these three days were very small. It does not appear 
these slight differenées that rumor vitiated the results. 
\ comparison of the reports of men and women which takes 
iccount all of the answers shows more 8.1..A. men than 
\. women gave accurate answers, yet in no contrast is the 
difference between the percentages more than two and a 
mes the probable error of the difference. As a rule the 
neces are very small, more often in favor of men but some- 
ndicating that a greater percentage of women answered 
The conclusion that there are no consistent or signifi- 
lifferences seems justified. 
summarizing the material of this paper we may say that 
ta presented show that groups of college students who have 
n subjected to the errors of a new Spaper report are con 
tly more accurate in their answers to specific questions which 
ith the facts distorted than are other groups of college 
who have, perhaps unwittingly, formed contradictory 
through the medium of the newspaper. Furthermore, they 
rroboration of other studies upon two points, namely, 
reports which involve numerical statements are less accu- 
those which are non-quantitative in character and (2) the 
es in report between the sexes are negligible. They also 
what extent a press article can displace information 
minated by the lecture method. 





IS RAPPORT AN ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF 
HYPNOSIS? * 
'L CAMPBELL YOUNG 


ANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


N SPITE of Bernheim’s repeated declaration that there is 

hypnosis, there is only suggestion, a tradition has grown up 

giving hypnosis a syndrome of essential characteristics. Among 
these characteristics are rapport, catalepsy, post-hypnotic amnes 
ita (ULI 


| the carrying out of post-hypnotic suggestions. Really, then, 


me Gu 


hypnosis is part of a larger problem: whether the traditional 


uestion whether rapport is an essential characteristic 


picture of hypnosis, as shown in a scientific demonstration, say, 
by a psychologist before his class in abnormal psychology, is not 
an artifact of the methods of the operator, of his presuppositions, 
and of the expectations which, somehow, the subject has in min 
However, it is very difficult to differentiate the directions whic 
are essential to the induction of hypnosis, from the directions 
which would make that state conform to the classical, orthodox 
type of hypnosis as described in the books, and thereupon elicited 


| 
i. 
1 
I 


in their subjects by those who read the books. 

[t is exceedingly rare for a subject to come to the hypnotist 
without certain ideas as to what will happen to him in the trance 
state; and if he does come without preconceived ideas, the hypno 
tist forthwith begins to tell him what to expect—if not before the 
actual hypnotizing takes place, at least during the course of it. 
Our whole technique of relaxing, even, is a traditional way of 
narrowing the form of hypnosis and forcing it into certain 
channels. Mesmer did not ask people to relax, and the trance that 
his subjects fell into had little resemblance to sleep. It was more 
like a hysterical fit. The logic of hypnotists up to the present is 
about as follows: Having told the subject that he is to lie stil! and 
think of nothing but the tones of the operator’s voice, they pred)- 
cate of the hypnotic state itself the rapport that is a specific carry- 
ing out of this suggestion. The same is true of post-hypnotic 
amnesia. Psychologists lead the subject to believe that he is not 

am Paper read before the 35th meeting of the American Psychological Asso B, 


at Philadelphia, December 30, 1926. 
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otice what he is doing, that he is too much relaxed to care 
he is saying or hearing; and then they proclaim as true of 
vcenuine hypnosis the amnesia which was thus direct!y or 

rectly suggested. 
far the most important, theoretically of the so-called phe- 
. of hypnosis is rapport, If every genuine hypnosis 1s 
sanied by a very close relation between the operator and 
hject amounting to dependence of the latter upon the former, 

Nougall’s so-called ‘‘moral influence’’, one’s theory of hypnosis 

he quite different from what it might be if the connection 
en the two principals is merely a concomitant of the method 
notizing or of the expectations the subject has when he is 
ized, 
regard to the essentiality of rapport the following questions 
mportant: (1) Do all experimenters find rapport oceurring 
nosis without inducing it @e_egestively? (2) Can a subject 
rapport by resisting the hypnotist’s suggestions without 
terminating the hypnotic trance? (3) Does rapport exist 
he subject expects it, and is it lacking when the subject does 
expect it? (4) Can a subject be either in or out of rapport 
rding to his* prehypnotie autosuggestions? (5) Can a subject 
ypnotized by an experimenter, thereupon exhibit all the phe- 
. of somnambulism and at the same time, in spite of all the 
erator can_do, be in rapport with some one else or with some 
set of stimuli? 
wering the first two questions is not diffieult.c {Many experi- 
ters, among them Braid, Moll, and Bramwell, consider rapport 

‘result of suggestions from the operator or of self-suggestions 

the subject arising from his idea of hypnosis, and not_as a 

aracteristic inhering in artificially induced somnambulism. , So, 
too, many authors report the rejection, by‘subjects of suggestions 

istasteful for any carge, sometimes for no apparent cause, with- 
out thereby necessarily terminating the hypnotic séance. The 

er three questions form the starting point of the experiments 
reported herewith. 

The experiments fall into three series. The first deals with 
some observations made during tests given for another purpose 
which have been published in the American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. XXXVI, 1925, pp. 214-233. The.seeond and third series were 
planned to give a technique which might be applicable to other 
tests in the field of hypnosis. In all of them subjects were used 


in whom the speaker could easily and consistently produce all the 
c 


+ 
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phenomena of somnambulism, and who on awaking, ordinarily, 
reported that they had been asleep. Altogether, four subjects 
were used, all of whom were volunteer subjects. 

Serres One. Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Mass., Dee. 24, 1999. 
subject M. Just before sitting in the chair to be hypnotized one 
morning this somnambulistiec subject asked the writer, hereinafter 
called E., to be sure to bring the experiment to a close at 12:00. 
The EF. assured the S. that he would be awakened before 12:00 
At 11:55 the E., noticing that the tests would be incomplete at the 
time agreed upon, tried to prolong the session by suggesting to the 
S. that his sleep would become deeper and deeper, and that h 
would not awake until ten minutes had passed. In spite of t] 
means thus employed the S. began to toss restlessly, and at th 
striking of Memorial Hall clock awoke. As soon as he was fully 
conscious, and had understood the nature of the case, the 8. com 
posed himself to be hypnotized agpin. But in spite of his appar 
cooperation and his avowed purpose the S., who had always been 
very easily inducted into the somnambulistic state, and often | 
or three times in one sitting, could not at this time be rehypnotized 
After three vain attempts to go to sleep again, the S. tonfess: 
that, fearing he might be kept at this session so long as to miss 
luncheon engagement at 12:30, he had before coming to the room 
given himself the autosuggestion to awaken at the sounding 
twelve o’clock.*& Jn this experiment we see autosuggestion, give 
prior to hypnosis, breaking up the rapport of the hypnotic sessio1 
and even preventing its being reéstablished 

Series Two. This series of experiments was performed in the 
K.’s office, Peabody Hall, Louisiana State University, during 
April, 1926. Two Ss., previously found to be somnambulistic, were 
used. For the convenience of the Ss. as well as for his own, the 
Kf. made a list of phenomena that he would elicit in each future 
séance. From this list the Ss. were to pick out one item on which 
to give themselves autosuggestions to see if they could overcom: 
the hypnotic suggestion in regard to that item. No intimation was 
given as to the E.’s idea of the relative power of heterosuggestior 
and autosuggestion. They were simply to see what they could do 
by way of giving themselves suggestions. The schedule of items 
from which the two Ss. were to choose was as follows: (1) 


; 


Inability to open the eyes. (2) Inability to unclasp the hands. 
(3) Inability to recall one’s own name. (4) Deafness to every 
) Inability to raise the feet from the 
‘isual hallucination. (8) Inability to 


thing but the E.’s voice. (5 
floor. (6) Analgesia. (7) \ 
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walk. (9) Carrying out of post-hypnotic suggestions. (10) Post- 
pnotic amnesia. 

To make the experiments definite the Ss. were asked by the E. 

write their autosuggestions for a given seance upon a sheet of 

per, put the paper into the inside coat pocket, and deliver it to 

I). after the session was over. In the meantime, in any given 

éanee. the E. went through the whole series of actions listed 
ove, as well as some others, in a bonafide manner, giving all the 
evestions with the same force, except when he saw a tendency to 
esist the suggestion, in which case the efforts to have his sugges- 

s carried out were redoubled. 

Kxxperiment 1. April 16, 10:00 a.m.; Subject H. During the 
e all suggestions were carried out with the exception of 
‘analgesic. When the E. stuck the S. as usual with a sharp 
er, the S. winced considerably. On repetition of the sugges- 
and renewed pricking, the painful expression became more 

inced. When challenged as usual, ‘‘ Do you feel anything?’’, 

S. said, *‘It hurts’’. After being awakened, the subject wrote 
llowing report: ‘‘I have no definite remembrance of any- 

ng after being put in the chair. I have a vague remembrance 

some object hitting my hand a few times. It seems as though 
as told that I was not to feel it, but was fighting that order and 

s straining my senses to feel it. The object seemed like a 

point, rather used and blunted. It was not painful in the 
In this experiment it is to be noted that not only did the’ 

‘act strongly in hypnosis, contrary to the idea of rapport, but 

only memory left of a long séance was the one concerning his 

tosuggestion, remembered despite the E.’s orders. The signed 

itement of the S. handed to the EF. after waking was as follows: 

‘While in a state of hypnosis I will obey all commands except that 
coming insensible to pain.’’ 

xperiment 2. April 16, 2:30 p.m.; S., R. At the end of the 

eriment the S. handed the E. a slip of paper written prior to 

session, bearing these words: ‘‘I can open my eyes.’’ That 

suggestion explains why the . tried in vain to seal the S.’s 

, ordinarily one of the simplest and easiest of orders to carry 
ith any good subject. The command was repeated several, 

es, twice with the suggestion of tightening of the lids by the 


ng of the K.’s hand on them. Still the S. easily opened his eyes. 


‘17 ] 4 ” . . , 
‘\hen the eyes were thus opened against the hypnotist’s orders, 


S. hallucinated_dogs in the corner of the room. In his written 
+ l ° To ‘ ,* . . 
st-hypnoti¢e re 1e S. disclaimed all memories except that he 
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opened his eyes and saw some dogs. (Lhere was post-hypnotic 
amnesia for all items not connected with the autosuggestion, [It 
is to be remembered that in all these sessions the EK. enjoined post 
hypnotic amnesia. In this experiment, again, there is setting aside 
of rapport in favor of a prior autosuggestion. Up to this time. 
however, there is only one activity-pattern involved in this 
hypnotic rebellion. 

Kixperiment 3. April 16, 3:30 p.m.;8., H. As usual, the EF. did 
not know what autosuggestion the S. had given himself until aft 
the session was over, and consequently was somewhat surprised 
to see that every command was obeyed without any show of 
resistance. After the session was over, however, the operator 
Was even more surprised to find that the S. remembered ever 
thing that had occurred during the whole séance. The S.’s wri 
report after waking covered two pages and cannot be given in full 


here. [Excerpts are as follows: ‘‘ Everything in this séance seemed 
clear after being awakened, whereas I can scarcely remembe 
anything of the one just previous to it (which had taken pla 

during the forenoon). * * * I was pricked with a pin on both 


hands, being ordered to move the hand touched. I could not mov: 
the ‘dead’ hand, although I could feel the pin-prick (It did 
hurt in the least). * * * I was told that | was one-armed and 
that my arm had been torn off. I had a terrible sensation of pain 
at that time in my shoulder where it seemed that the arm had been 
unjointed when you ‘pulled it off’.’’ The S.’s autosuggestion was: 
‘*While in a hypnotic state I will obey any and all commands 
except that I forget everything or anything that goes on.’’ In 
this experiment we note that the self-suggested attitude to remem 
ber, assumed in defiance of the direct commands of the E., given 
in this séance as well as in all sessions, modified the kind of 
rapport in hypnosis and frustrated the command to forget all the 
events after awaking. 

ConcLUSIONS FROM Serres Two. These three eaiietaiels show 
that the two Ss. could on a definite point determine their hypnotic 
behavior and post-hypnotic amnesia through a prior autosugges 
tion, in spite of the suggestions given in hypnosis. Thus the 
rapport was modified or annuled for one item of the hypnotic 
activities.< Tf it be assumed that the Ss. had got the idea from the 
ordering of*the experiments that the EF. was willing or anxious for 
them to resist the suggestions given in hypnosis and act on their 
own pre-arranged plan, still the contentions of this paper 
favored, because, if that be the facts{the expectations aroused in 
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the s ibjects before coming to the hypn tie session were determi 

tive of their behavior in hypnosis, and rap) t (or its | ick) was 

necessarily established during the séance, but rather before 
nosis Was induced. 

Series Tourer. This series was like the preceding one in gen- 
but differed from it in the following ways. The EK. asked 
ssor I. P. Foote of the University (hereinafter referred to 

\.) to coach three subjects in giving themselves autosuggestions 
hat on the order of those already mentioned. The FE. had 
the Ss. that A. had some experiments to work out with them; 

more. Actually, however, unknown to the Ss., the E. and 
rated the type of suggestions the Ss. were to give them 
But for any one séance the EK. had no idea of what to 


by way of autosuggestive behavior. Since this series is 





more important than the others, the proceedings will be 
n more detail. This is possible because A. kept a complete 
‘what went on. The Ss. in this series were the two used 
_ 


. 
preceding series and another somnambulistic S., G.* * 
‘periment 1. May 4, 2:10 p.m.;S8., H. Before the experiment 

\. had asked the E. to try to make the S. in hypnosis 

ite some buff colored cards and some blue ecards as other 

A.’s record for this part of the session is‘as follows: ‘‘E. 

S. a blue card, asks what is the scene. ‘Not a scene but a 

What is it? ‘A blue ecard.’ E., showing the same eard, 

See the white card. ‘Not white, blue.’ What scene is on the 
r side? ‘That is not a scene.’ S. hallucinates a city, New 

s, big buildings, but when shown a buff card and told that it 

te, he says it is not white. On being asked what color it is, 
responds ‘Tan’.’’ A. and the S. had before coming to the room 
nged the following test to be made in hypnosis: S. will sub- 

mit to hypnosis normally. During hypnosis A. will show S. a 
rd. If it is blue, S. will on being awakened write on it, ‘‘ Peabody 
lall’’. If it is not blue S. will write ‘*‘Failed’’. The S. understood 
hat he was to retain his ability to differentiate colors. “Whrough 
i.’s not knowing the details of the-test A. had planned, F. 
ught the experiment to a close before A. could perform his 
t in it; but anyway, the results show that the S. carried out his 


h) 





part 
itosuggestion about retaining the ability to discriminate colors, 
and this in spite of the efforts of the E. to override it and retain 
erfect rapport. All S. remembered of a long session was that he 
had been shown two ecards, one dark blue, and one tan (correct). 


Mixperiment 2. April 22; 3:15; S., R. His prior autosug- 
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gestion was: ‘‘I will do everything I am told except I will be 
able to walk and if told not to, I will remember everything that 
happens.’’ During the hypnotic séance the 8S. carried out all 
suggestions as usual, until he was told that he could not walk: 
whereupon he moved off easily, and after being stopped and 
assured again that his feet were glued to the floor, he still walked. 
Moreover, the S.’s post-hypnotic report included all the items of 
the session with the single exception of having been pricked with 
a pin. But what he did in regard to a certain suggestion he could 
not in every case recall; for example, he remembered having said 
that he was at home upon being asked in hypnosis where he was, 
but he could not recall whether or not he had been able to bend his 
arm when challenged to do so. Inasmuch as the S. had been 
ordered to forget all that happened, we see that rapport was over 
come not only in resisting the single suggestion ef inability to 
walk but also in the S.’s taking the attitude of remembering the 
proceedings. 

Experiment 3. April 22, 2:15 p.m.;8., H. In this experiment 
things went well until suddenly the S. simply did not respond to) 
any of the operator’s directions. The E., after trying all the 
usual tricks of the trade to no avail, finally in disgust awoke the S. 
The S. thereupon handed the E. the following statement: ‘‘ While 
in the hands of E., I will do anything suggested up to and including 
the third suggestion. After that I will respond to none except the 
command to wake up.’’ <A.’s record of the session showed that 
such had been the case. The S.’s memory for the first two items 
was fairly clear; for all the rest it was only hazy. The record 
made by the S. after awaking, among other things, contained th 
following statements: ‘‘Everything after the third suggestio1 
was just like something holding me down. Just as if you were 
telling me I couldn’t, and I said ‘He doesn’t know what he is 
talking about.’ After I took a step or two I could go very easily. 
The post-hypnotie suggestion was something about some ink; just 
didn’t pay any attention to it, did not matter whether I heard it 
or not, not paying attention to anything; just lazy. When vou 
made by arm stiff (the second suggestion), it was just like having 
cramps in swimming, as if I had been sleeping on the arm. | 
remember something about having been told that there was some 
thing out in front of me, but inside seemed to say ‘Nothing out 
there’. * * * JT had given myself no autosuggestion about 
remembering. Things are not so clear as when I had suggested 
to myself before hypnosis that I would remember. I was really 
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nnotized; toward the last not so deeply as at first.’’ This S. 
as slightly negativistic after the third suggestion; instead of 
imply ignoring the challenge, he would do what he had just been 

| he could not do. 

[t is very likely that the subject remained deeply hypnotized 

yughout this experiment; even though he was out of rapport 

three-fourths of the time. 

Experiment 4. May 4, 4:00 p.m.; S., R. What hgppened in 

; experiment is forecast in the prior autosuggestiof, which the 
erator at the time knew nothing about: ‘‘I will submit to 
ypnosis. When fully hypnotized I will not respond to sugges- 
ms from E., but will respond to A. as follows: when A. says one, 

ll raise my right arm shoulder high. When A. says two, I will 
ix right arm. When A. says three, I will stand. When A. says 
r, | will about face. When A. says five, I will sit down. I will 

e when three taps are given by A.’’ And so the experiment 

lv went, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the hypnotist to 
e the subject obey. There was no resistance to E.’s sugges- 
;; they were simply ignored entirely. The S. after hypnosis 


emembered nothing that E. had said after talking to him about 


axing, but he did remember having heard A.’s voice. He 


escribed his procedure during hypnosis-in the following words: 


hen he came into the room, he ‘‘just had the suggestion I had 
myself on my mind, and kept it on my mind during the 
osis; I did not have to think of it during the hypnosis—I was 
thinking of anything. I had no difficulty in knowing what the 
als meant.’’ Here, apparently, we have a genuine hypnosis 
| of rapport with the one doing the hypnotizing, but showing 
port with one who had been previously selected by the S. 
l’xperiment 5. A.’s record shows that the S. would submit to 


ypnosis by E., would thereafter respond to no suggestions from 


it would respond to A. as follows: 1 tap, stand; 2 taps, walk; 
aps, stop; 8S. will awake on hearing a loud noise. In this experi- 
t, again, not being in the secret, the operator tried in vain to 
the S. to obey his orders. When the S. started any movement, 
li. tried to prevent it. The S.’s memory for this session was 
ry defective. He remembered nothing that the E. said after the 


ips began to sound. ‘‘ At the time I heard the first tap, I just had 


} 
ea 


‘Impulse to rise; I don’t know what you Said to me.’’ Howeve 


did remember some of the occurrences before that. ‘‘At 


suggestion of the E. I felt quite comfortable and eventually 


sciousness. E. told me that my feet were glued to the floor ” 


a’ 
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that I couldn’t lift them. I knew very well what I was trying to 
do, but I couldn’t find my feet. He also did something to my arm 
that caused me to lose it. At length I heard a tap and knew that 
[ must rise, at two taps I knew that I must walk and three taps | 
had to stop. Some one made a very loud noise which caused me t 
waken and it seemed to frighten me for just an instant.’’ | 
truth is that the loud noise caused a strong shock to the S., 
acted just like one wakened from a nightmare, and had to be 
calmed. A more genuine state of fear could not be imagined. T! 
S. in reply to a definite question stated that he had been asleep 
and had been dreaming. In this genuine hypnosis, the S. was 
rapport with the EK. only on the first two items, albeit he had to 
himself that he would not respond to I. at all. As the taps bega 
to sound, just after the second suggestion had been carried out 
the S. paid no attention at all to the EK. This behavior may indi 
cate the necessity in hypnosis of some kind of direction, not limit 
to orders from the hypnotist, on the part of those unaccustomed 
to controlling their own thoughts by autosuggestion. 
Experiment 5. May 6, 3:00 p.m.; S., G. The course of 
session may be stated in the S.’s post-hypnotic report: ‘* At 
suggestion of FE. I went to sleep. I was conscious of what hi 
doing and telling me until suddenly I heard two taps, and the 
lost consciousness of him. I then felt an impulse to raise my rig 
arm and let it fall again. Then I wanted to tap my right foot 
after tapping it three times, I no longer wanted to tap it. My) 
leg then felt that it should be stretched out, and I remem! 
stretching it out. The next thing I knew I heard three taps 
the FE. was by my chair again. [ Really, of course, he had bh 
there all the time trying to prevent these mechanical-doll mo 
ments, talking firmly and loudly.| He had me drawing circles 
with my left arm, made my fingers clench in a tight grasp, made 
me get up and walk and while I was walking he told me that m 
feet were glued to the floor, and it seemed that they were. KE. ther 
told me that I would wake up when he counted to the number | 
and before he counted that far, I could feel myself taking on mo 
life. Then when he said five, I felt fully awake. I had not 
myself any suggestion as to remembering.’’ The definite lacunae 
in the S.’s memory had to do mainly with what the E. did while 
e S. was out of rapport with him. But in addition, the S. dis- 
imed all memory of a very loud noise (a large desk having been 
d and let fall), and knew nothing of the repetition of the whole 
; of taps. In fact the S. was very much surprised to learn 
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e series of signals had been given to him twice, and that he 


responded again in the same way as at first, going through 
movements mechanically while he was ignoring the urgent 
mands of the E. However, items that the S. did not remember 


led a test for analgesia, which was positive, and a clear-cut 


eination of lions. 


idged by all available criteria (the present writer thinks that 
x can beat the post-hypnotie report of a trustworthy sub 
this was a bonafide hypnosis in which the S. was in and out, 
and then out of rapport, and then finally back into rapport 


veLtusions. The KE. considers these four Ss. as truly in 
imbulistie hypnosis as any that he has worked with or has 


others work with. The Ss. themselves by their own actions in 


sis and their declarations afterwards confirm the judgment 


they were deeply hypnotized. If other experimenters verify 
esults here reported, the conclusion may then be made that, 


in some caseXjautosuggestions can be more powerful than 
suggestions, and ‘that a genuine hypnosis canlexist without 
mblanee of ra port, An experimenter can hy pnotize a sub 


vho thereupon can be out of rapport with the experimenter 
ome back into rapport only if, as, and when he has detefmined 


he was hypnotized<. These conclusions favor the ,theories 
louin and the Psychoanalysts as against those of McDougall, 
r, and otherse_It seems, too, that in absence of a suggestion 


remember, post-hypnotic amnesia is directly proportional with 
mount of rapport, and consequently inversely proportional 


number of autosuggestions carried out in hypnosigecs 


* 








MOTOR CONSCIOUSNESS AS A BASIS FOR EMOTION 


By WILLIAM M. MARSTON 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE importance to psychology as a whole of obtaining a tan 
T sivic psychoneural hypothesis of emotion can hardly be exag 

gerated. Such an hypothesis would appear to be of especial 
potential value in the fields of abnormal and social psychology 
where emotional phenomena seem to be of basic importance. At the 
moment, emotional investigators find themselves at sea between th: 
Seylla of James-Langeism, and the Charybdis of youthful-minded 
adventurers in psychological research who would persuade us to 
hoist the Jolly Roger, abandon all theories, and all previous results, 
and undertake a statistical analysis of how all people react under 
all possible circumstances. These young pirates urge the irrefut 
able thesis that no knowledge is absolute, and themselves conclude 
that any attempted formalation of disconnected emotional dat 
into anything resembling scientific law must be nothing short 
maudlin. 

Such new-found insistence upon the sanctity of unrelated fact is 
commendable in so far as it places just emphasis upon objectivity 
of research method. But the history of psychology’s elder sisters 
among the sciences, and even of psychology herself, reveals a 
certain dependence upon constructive theory. The laws of Newton, 
for example, have received important modification at the hands of 
KMinstein and others; yet who can doubt the central importance of 
Newton’s hypotheses to the growth of physics and allied sciences 
The atomic theory may be inadequate as a formulation of present 
day chemical data; yet modern chemistry has climbed to its present 
height upon the seaffolding of that same atomic theory. So it is 
with the James-Lange theory of emotions. Psychology may be 
just at the point of outgrowing it, (thanks to material furnished 
by the physiologists and neurologists), but must we abandon 
ourselves, forthwith, to an orgy of unscientific disorganization 

Clearly, efforts are being made to drive the psychology o! 
emotion in that direction. There is a certain self-important ease 
and nonchalance to be obtained by the method of putting out one’s 
research results bare of theoretical analysis that has its app 
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ness of these (bodily) changes as they occur’’. 
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ere is less danger of being contradicted. Yet if psychology 
ome the same sort of science that neurology and physiology 
example, it seems to be necessary for somebody to take 
e and construct basic theories. It is with this attitude that 
ire to put forward one or two of the suggested formulations 
ional data which have resulted from the last four years’ 
to theoretical research. 


I—PROBLEM 

ive already pointed out elsewhere’ that James’ theory of 
received two radically different formulations at his hands. 
formulation was contained in the simple statements: 
afraid because we run away. We are angry because we 
With this theory, duly qualified, I am in entire agree- 
d the next section of this paper will be devoted to an 

d elucidation thereof. 
faced with the necessity of explaining his radical-sound- 
ight, however, James slipped over into an entirely different 
{ emotion which agreed, substantially, with that of Lange. 
sv to see how James was forced into this contradictory 
He had observed, introspectively and objectively, that 
hanges ‘‘followed directly the perception of the exciting 
ind that ‘‘awareness of these changes as they oceur, [IS 
ion’’. But when ealled upon to state how we could be 
of the changes occurring in our organism, as they occur, 
yund only sensory terms in existence in which to describe 
reness in question. If we didn’t have sensations of the 
tely resulting bodily changes, how could we become con 
‘them at all? So James was compelled to suppose that 
il bodily changes stimulated somatic sensory end organs, 
es and viscera, setting up a second series of reflex ares 
ive of bodily sensations. Shrewdly forecasting, perhaps, 
orts of Lennander? and others concerning the paucity of 
sensory mechanisms, James did not place the same 
sis upon visceral sensation as content of emotion as did 
Nevertheless, he accepted both visceral and kinaesthetic 


tions as characteristic constitutents. In so doing, we may 


+ 


at James denied his primary thesis that ‘‘emotion is the 
If emotion 
up of sensation, then the important sensations are those 
a result of initial bodily changes, and these sensations 
occur after the primary bodily changes. The refutation 
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of this sensory-content formulation of the James-Lange theory. 
then, could be accomplished by showing that emotion persists after 
the sensations of which it was said to be composed have bee 





eliminated. 

This work was undertaken by Sherrington * who performed 
appropriate spinal transections upon dogs, eliminating visce) 
and most kinaesthetie sensations following emotional stimulat 
of the animals. Behavioristic evidences indicated that the does’ 
emotions remained unchanged. One animal was stimulated 
dog-meat, a stimulus never applied to this dog prior to operat 
Evidences of what Sherrington ealls ‘‘disgust’’ immediately 
appeared. Neither memory of previous sensations nor previous 
conditioning of symptomatic behavior could have taken pla 
Sherrington concluded that emotion micht be sup 


this imstance, 
plemented by sensations of bodily changes, but was not essent 
omposed of such sensory content. 

Cioltz proved, conversely, that all emotions but ‘‘rage’”’ 
disappear after decerebration of dogs.‘ No pleasure, sex response, 
or even appetitive enjoyment of food could be aroused 

imal thus prepared. From various supplementary data, Colt 


luded that *‘rage’’, also, was a product of the central nervous 


conelue 


system, but at a lower level than that required for the 


1? 


tT} y 
{ 


emotions. 
Another approach to the problem of determining the role that 


} 
f 


visceral sensations play in making up emotion was made poss 
by the work of Langley,® who described the **‘autonomic”’ innerva 
tion of the viscera. Langley’s description indicated that if any 
part of the viscera were adequately stimulated, large allied areas §& 
must undergo identical changes (which, of course, must produc 
identical sensations). 

Cannon ° was the first to apply this neurological fact to criticism 
of the James-Lange theory. After proving experimentally that 
practically identical visceral changes did, in fact, oeeur during 
‘*rage’’, **pain’’, and ‘‘fear’’ responses of animal subjects, Cannot 
pointed out that the conscious qualities differentiating these 
‘*major emotions’? could not possibly depend upon sensory differ 
ences which did not exist. Cannon concluded, as had Sherrington, 
Goltz, and others, that emotional ‘‘response is a pattern reaction, 
in which impulses flash through peculiarly codperating |! 
neurone groups of the central nervous system, suddenly, unexpect 
edly, and in a manner not exactly reproducible by volition, 

To an unprejudiced mind, not ‘‘brought up on’’ the James 








James 


halen ies 
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heory in its commonly accepted formulation, these physio 
esults would seem conclusive refutation of the idea that 
consists of sensation. (one loophole, however, has been 
frequently in discussion by those who still cling to 

on theory. Though any given emotion, experimentally 
be shown not to Gepend upon sensation, may not the 


have been built up, originally, by compounding of sensa 
mtaining minute differences from other major emotional 
ds, and subsequently remembered in connection with that 
stimulus? 
the sensation compounds must have been manufactured 
birth. For Watson has shown‘ that human infants are 
equipped to manifest at least three responses of an 


* 


nature, ‘‘rage’’, ‘‘fear’’, and ‘‘love’’, without passing 


eliminary learning process. 
e return, perforce, to .James’ simpler statement of his 
We emote in a given way because we act in a given 
our awareness of our reaction as if occurs IS the 
[‘nless we choose, like Watson, to deny that *‘aware 
msciousness’’ constitutes a physical phenomenon 
‘hologists are called upon to describe, we find ourselves 
faced with the same problem that forced James into that 
sensory-content formulation of his theory which we have 

issed., 

roblem is: How can awareness of reaction as if occurs 

ihed in psychoneural terms? 


II-——MOTOR CONSCIOUSNESS THEORY 
nvone know why it has become so uniformly the fashion 
hat all consciousness is sensory in its ultimate nature? 
denial of the existence of motor consciousness the real 
rom which Watsonian behaviorists are fleeing in their 
insistence upon the importance of the motor aspect of 


ior? Watson, for instance, inveighs with particular 
s against ‘‘such elements as sensations, and their ghosts, 
es’’S **This thing we call consciousness’’, he says, ‘‘ecan 
ed only by introspection—a looking in on what goes on 
us.”” And it is true, of course, that many very basic 


mptions of present-day psychology have been adopted by 
imption upon originally faulty introspective evidence. 
the nonexistence of motor consciousness may turn out 

of these unwarranted, introspective limitations upon 
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psychological theory. We have already, in fact, adduced a con 
siderable line of emotional evidence plainly pointing to unmis 
takable affective awareness of reactions as they occwr. Let me 
defy Watson’s categorical statement that consciousness can be 
analyzed only by introspection, by attempting an objective analysis 
of the case for the existence of motor consciousness on the basis 
of a previously suggested objective description of consciousness 
itself. 

[ have suggested in a previous paper® that inter-neuronic 
energy, supposed by Sherrington and other neurologists to possess 
entirely different characteristics from the disturbances propa 
within the individual neurones, may be called ‘‘ psychonie ener 
and I made the further suggestion that there is considerable 
dence for advancing the hypothesis that psychonic energy 
CONSCLOUSNESS. 

In referring to the connective tissue between neurones, across 
which psychonic energy must be propagated, I followed 
eoncepts of Langley, Herrick,’ and Sherrington,’ who tern 
inter-neuronie barrier ‘‘junctional tissue’’, or ‘*membranes 
separation’’; and for psychological convenience I suggested 
term ‘‘psychon’’ as designating any particular portion of 
tissue energized in effecting a given synaptic connection. % 
writing the paper referred to, an eminent neurologist has call 
to my attention the work of Marui * who reported that he 
seen, under the microscope, evidence of minute, protoplasmic 
threads connecting the ‘‘terminal feet’’, or ‘‘club endings’’ of t! 
axon fibers of one cell with the intracellular neurofibrils of the ce! 
body of the adjacent neurone. Though I had assumed that t 
work of Bartelmez,’* who attributed Marui’s report to art t 
produced by formol in the staining solution, was more 
itative than that of Marui as coming from a more mature inv 
tigator, the exact structural description of the connective syi 
tissue would, I believe, make little difference to the theory of 
sciousness under discussion. Whether the psychon be thought of 
a sort of sheet electrode, possibly forming part of the surface 
membranes of adjacent nerve fibers, or whether it may eventually 
be described by comparison to the tungsten filaments of electric 
lamps, the evidence for placing consciousness at the synaps 
remains virtually the same. That evidence may easily be reviewed 
by careful comparison of synaptic phenomena with the bas 
phenomena of consciousness. 

Nor would the objective evidence for the existence of motor 
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yusness be any the less striking if we were to adopt other 

theories of the nature of consciousness, such as the 

\ accepted idea that consciousness inheres in every propa- 

neural disturbance. The general plan and structure of the 

nervous system, and other points to be considered in favor 

yr consciousness would remain exactly as applicable. Let 
sider these points of objective evidence very briefly. 

Biologically, motor function is primary, and sensory and 

tor mechanisms secondary. Parker ™ says: ‘*To state this 

sion in the terms used in the earlier part of this discussion, 

may be said to have among their cell combinations 

, but no receptors or adjustors. They mark the beginnings 

iromuscular mechanism in that they possess the origina! 

st ancient of its constitutents, muscle, around which the 

nder of the system is supposed subsequently to have been 

‘*This last conclusion is reinforced’’, savs Herrick," 

ting a number of cases in the higher animals where muscle 


ict independently of nerves, as in the human iris.’’ Forbes," 


has gone so far as to point out that muscle possesses 
tv for the ‘‘single type of disturbance which seems to be a 
menon common to nerve and muscle fibers”’ 
ould be most unexpected, though of course not impossible, to 
the motor element, of which sensory and connector tissues 
but slightly divergent modifications, should itself completely 
representation in the joint product, consciousness. 
otor neurons, in the central nervous system of human 
are distinguishable from sensory neurons both as to cell 
and as to type of synaptic organization.’® Motor cells 
en shown to possess larger cell bodies, with a richer supply 
mophilic substanee. In fixed and stained preparations, this 
‘e is seen arranged in definite, discrete granules, and not 
sely, evidently for the sake of facilitating more rapid and 
rful nervous discharge. The motor pathways, moreover, 
in a minimum number of subsidiary synapses, the large and 
rful groups of motor impulses thus sweeping onward to their 
propriate organs of discharge with a minimum number of inter 
ptions, once these impulse groups have won the right of way 
the central synapses. The motor cells, in short, are constructed 
arrying larger and more powerful units of energy; while the 
tracts seem designed to carry smaller but more variegated 
ise groups. 
What reason is there to suppose that the smaller units of 
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; 


psychonic energy constitute consciousness, while the larger 


simpler units do not ¢ Or, if CONSCIOUSNESS is thought Ot as 
inherent in the nerve impulses themselves, why should mor 
powerful accumulations of such impulses be supposed to have lost 
the conscious characteristic? Moreover, the contrast betwe 
motor and sensory impulse characteristics, just emphasized, na 
rally suggests the almost exactly corresponding contrast betwee 
the powerful but comparatively simple sweep of **major’’ emotions 
consciousness, and the less insistent but more variegated aware 
ness of discrete sensations. If we find two types of neuron, two 
types of synaptic arrangement, and two types of impulse groups, 
what objective reason ean be found for granting consciousness to 
one and denying it to the other? 

3. Again, motor phenomena may occur independent of senso: 
stimulation. Any given impulse or battery of impulses may 
blocked at its entrance to a common motor path, not by ri 
impulse groups, but by the previously existing chemico-physical 
conditions within the nerve center itself. If sensation is the sole 
element of consciousness, such phenomena could never attain cor 
scious representation, for they could only result in absence 
sensation on the are of stimulation. Is such an absence of awar 
ness of motor obstruction compatible with the commonly observ 
ability of the subject verbally to report the occurrence accurately 

4. Affective states accompanying motor discharge give every 
evidence of being tar more diverse than the ensuing sensations of 
Conversely, mai 


16 


resulting bodily changes could possibly be. 
investigators report great diversity of bodily changes (with neces 
sarily corresponding diversity of sensory awareness of thes 
changes) resulting from motor discharge accompanied by appro 

mately uniform emotional states." The emotional consciousness, 
in both elasses of eases, is evidenced by verbal report, and als 
bv observed motor attitude, or set of the subjects, both humar 
and animal. It is amusing to note the naiveté with which vario 

experimenters purporting to be utter disbelievers in consciousness, 
name a given emotion, and assume its existence in the subject 
solely on the basis of a motor attitude naturalistically observed 
without instruments of precision of any sort. Can it be that 
these cynical objectivists are depending upon their own mi 


Spe ( hion 4 


If, then, we somewhat less naively assume such reports to offe! 
some degree of objective evidence in favor of the existence 


emotional consciousness radically differing from resultant sensa 
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put closely agreeing with the motor attitude, or pattern of 
mary response, it becomes exceedingly difficult to correlate 
motional states either with sensations or with the conscious 
ships between sensations. It is very easy on the other 

» account for such emotional consciousness if we are willing 

ate it with ‘‘motations’’, or simple units of motor 


sness and their interrelations in the primary motor 


ffective tone may, apparently, be changed by altering the 
without the slightest change in associated sensations. 
ries of experiments upon myself lasting over a period of 
| have three times sueceeded in eliminating altogether 
Jeasantness of severe toothache by changing my ‘‘sub 
or ‘Sunconscious’’ motor set from one of resistance to 
mplete acceptance of the stimuli imposed. Hach time, this 


motor set has been objectively evidenced by faintness, 


ra marked drops in svstolie blood pressure 5 possibly to be 


for by an opening of vagus channels of motor discharge 
osed against the pain impulses. (Twice the full 
tness returned upon resumption of resistant motor set.) 
and Carlson'® both mention subjects in whom the 


ntness of hunger pangs was absent. Instead appeared 
and passivity of motor attitude, nausea taking the place 
eeking responses. I studied a subject of this type for 
ears, and succeeded in retraining her in sueh a way that 


) ? 


ys now appear with very intense unpleasantness. The 
the subject’s motor attitude, from passivity to extreme 
g activity, which has accompanied this restoration of 
santness is very marked, and is, to some extent, verified 
svstolic b.p. readings. Another preliminary experiment, 
rmed last year under nh direction, was the change in atti 
number of subjects toward stimulation with hydrogen 
presented at all times in a perfume bottle as a new type 
me.” No pleasantness could be induced. But one subject, 
a restaurant, so far lost unpleasantness, following change 
r attitude from resistance to acceptance, that he failed to 
nd why several customers left his lunch room after the 

d been freshly opened during meal hour. 
these results are very difficult (although perhaps not alto 
mpossible) to account for on the basis of changes in 
onsciousness alone. But the simple, obvicus explanation 


em to be found in the assumption that there exists a basic 
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awareness of motations and their interrelationships. Conflicts of 
motation, produced by resistant motor set, seem. unpleasant; while 
removal of motor conflict seems to result in corresponding remoya| 
of unpleasant consciousness. 

6. L have already pointed out elsewhere *' that the work of Head 
and Holmes * furnishes striking evidence ot the dependence 
affective consciousness upon freedom of motor outlet, and eo 
sequent increase in the number of motor conflicts and alliances 
taking place in the central nervous system. When the inhibito 
effect of the cerebrum is removed, through thalamic lesion, ove 
reaction and increase of affective consciousness simultaneo 
occur. [| spent nearly a year trying to work out an explanatio: 
this and similar phenomena without departing from the fashion 
able assumption that consciousness is made up of sensations ai 
their interrelations, and nothing else. Herrick and other 
rologists have spent a much longer period upon the same problem, 
faced with the same bugaboo of denial of motor consciousness. 
Yet adoption of some such simple platform as the psychoniec theory 
of consciousness not only permits, but necessitates acceptance ol 
motor consciousness as the basis of affection. $v doubling 
number of psychoneural elements of consciousness accepted as 
basic, we do much more taan halve our resulting complexities 
psychological theory. All round-about influences of motor set up 
sensation vanish from discussion, and motation may be treated 
with the same descriptive simplicity as sensation. 

The crucial problem of emotional theory, analyzed in th 
ceding section, was: How can awareness of reaction as if 
be deseribed in psychoneural terms? 

A simple answer, based upon evidence largely objective, 
expressed in terms of an objective description of conscious! 


as psychonic energy, may thus be phrased: 


Consciousness of emotional response, as it occurs, arises upo! 
the motor psychons of the central nervous system where the tf) 
and extent of the characteristic affective reactions are initi 
determined. The awareness thus described is of purely mot 
variety, consisting of simple motations and of the consciousness 
of their interrelations. 


SUMMARY OF THEORY 

Consciousness is objectively described as psychonic el 
necessarily generated at every synapse in the central ne! 
system upon passage of impulses from neuron to neuron. 
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ve, or junctional tissue at the synapses capable of giving 
psvechonie energy, is termed, at any individual synapse, 
on. 
mination of structure and organization of the human central 
system reveals two distinct types of cell structure, and 
erent types of general synaptic arrangement, sensory and 
Psychoniec energy arising upon sensory psychons has 
been termed sensation. It is suggested that psychonie 
arising upon motor psychons constitutes an equally basie 
of consciousness, and may be termed motation. 
ilvysis of emotional theory reveals that James’ original idea 
are aware of our initial reaction to an exciting stimulus 
eaction occurs, and that that awareness IS the emotion, 
er been tested, because that idea became confused with the 
lictory statement that emotion is sensation. Sherrington, 
annon, and other physiologists, in disproving the sensory- 
statement of James’ theory, unanimously conclude that 
tion consists of a distinctive pattern of neurons in the central 
is system, excited to characteristic activity bv initial 
nse to the emotional stimulus. 
\pplication of this conclusion of the physiologists to James’ 
formulation of his theory can be made with perfect 
nv if motation be accepted as a basic unit of consciousness 


jual terms with sensation. Psychonie energy propagated 


s the psychons connecting together the distinctive central 
tterns of neurons supposed by Cannon and others to give rise 
emotion, would actually constitute the characteristic emo 
jualities of consciousness so universally experienced. Such 
ousness would be wholly made up of motor elements, though 
<¢ would naturally be closely associated both with sensations of 
stimulus situation, and with sensations of immediately ensuing 
lilv changes. 
motion, on this thesis, might be defined quite simply as com- 
f designated groups of motations, characteristically com 
Primary emotions (which, it is to be hoped, may be isolated 
pplication of this method of approach) might be held to 
st of those patterns of motational combination from which 
ther emotional responses might be shown to be derived. 
‘easantness might be defined as alliance of simple motations; 
npleasantness as conflict of simple motations. 
wish only to emphasize, in conclusion, that the value of such 
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schemata as those proposed must lie in their experimental 
fication or 


Ver 


refutation, and not at all in their logieal simp]; 
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EKEFECTS OF DEFECTIVE HEARING UPON THE 
INDIVIDUAL AS A MEMBER OF THE SOCTAL 
ORDER * 


CORA M. HAINES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS UPON THE PERSON WHICH 
AFFECT HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 


Ik) hard-of-hearing adult presents some mental peculiarities. 
iy sa rule, he is deficient in auditory images, and those which 
has are defective. For instance, one who, by means of a 
peaker, for the first time in years heard a concert, was not 
to identify the sound of once familiar instruments, such as 
in. Beeause he cannot understand what people are saying, 
nto habits of inattention, and his mind has a tendeney to 
sluggish. Then, too, he is deprived of the mental stimula 
that can come only through the interchange of ideas, and of 
mation gained from lectures; consequently, his mental 
ss rich than it would otherwise be. More serious still, by 
iring the conversation of those about him he is iqnorant of 
things that enter into the everyday life of his group, and 
nes that seem so easy and matter-of-course to them are the 
which he blunders most. 


iv of compensation, the deafened man, freed from the 


tv of listening to ‘* words, words, words’’, may reflect upon 


ennobling themes and so build up inner peace and strong 
icter. Many, however, brood upon their affliction, and become 
chv’’, morose, and bitter. 
olation is one of the most terrible results of partial deafness 
ird for one to keep trom feeling that others live in a different 
and that he is only a spectator of the drama of life and 
participator. One who was losing her hearing said that it 
as if a mist separated her from others, and hoth sights 
uunds seemed to come from a distance. Never is this feeling 
r than when many people are around, especially if they 
iving a good time. 
almost childish curiosity of the deafened one is due to his 


mpts to break down this wall of separation. Often he feels 


adult who, thoug! inabl 
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the conversation carried on in his presence relates to som¢ 
in which he is interested or to himself personally. 


The deafened person is self-centered. As he cannot make good 


social connections with those about, he is thrown in upon himself, 
That is why he is sensitive. Naturally, he thinks that the laugh | 

remark has reference to him. There is a tendency, especially 
during the period of adjustment to his handicap, toward suspicior 
even of his friends, largely because he does not understand what 
they are saying and doing. 

Depression is another marked characteristic, due mostly 
sense of isolation. He cannot throw off moods as readily as others 
do because he is deprived of many of the interests and of t} 
contact with others that divert attention and give relief to inward 
tension. Music, with its soothing and elevating effects, is not for 
him. Depression may be overcome, but the battle must be fought 
over and over again. Many of the effects of defective hearing 
which are mentioned in this article are clearly contributing factors 
to depression. 

Collingwood asserts that the deaf develop a ‘‘sixth sense’’, 
intuition, which enables them to judge character more accurately 
or grasp a situation more quickly than hearing people.* That may 
well be questioned. The deafened, at any rate, are usually tactless 
and often mistake a situation, chiefly for the following reasons: 

1. Facial expression and bodily gestures are often unintelli 
gible without the werds which accompany them, and sometimes 
they are positively misleading. 

2. The deafened man does not catch the modulations of the voic 
and variations in tone that often tell more than the words do. It 
may be noted that the louder tones of the voice are harsh, so he 
often wrongly infers that the speaker is angry. 

0. He grasps only a part of the situation. Interpreting what 
he sees by his general information and the fragments he hears, h 
frequently has a wrong idea of what goes on around him. 

4. Of all sensory experiences, sound is the most closely asso 
ciated with human life. Certainly there is a humanizing effect ir 
the sound of a voice. That is why some deafened people deliber 
ately talk to themselves. ‘‘The deaf mind is become lacking 
imagination and emotion.’’? In a lesser degree, this is true of th 
mind of the deafened man. That is why he is often less gentle or 

1H. W. Collingwood, Adventures in Silence (The Rural New Yorker, New 

. pp. 12, 34 and 109. 


2E. W. Walker. National Education Association, Proceedinas and Addresses, | 
1 , gwood, Adventures in Silence, pp. 29, 57 and 242. 
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etic than others. Exeluded from the source of much of 
emotion, he is unable to appreciate the intensity of the 
, especially the finer ones, that grip others. He has lost 
ith lite. 
physical conditions that produce defective hearing often 
the head, ranging from monotonous pulsations to 
noises, reports in the head, and even voices. Often 
are projected into space and the victim is unable to 
ther they come from within or without his person. These 
rravate de, ression, the feeling of isolation, misanthropy, 
ess of temper. Many nonsocial traits of such a person 
traced to this cause. The noises distract attention and 
ere with clearness of sensation and with concentration 


rht. 
ifened people rarely pitch their voices rightly. Those 
from ecatarrhal affections hear their own voices with 
rated distinctness and those with defective auditory nerves 
ar themselves, so the former murmur inaudibly and the 
eam. Some unfortunates alternate between the two with 
ing that they have changed their pitch. The strain on the 
rans is no index to the loudness of tone, so one who rarely 
voice but his own does not know how loud he is talking. 
develops the harsher qualities of his own voice and faulty 
ition. He is noisy in his movements without knowing it. 


shearing is a serious difficulty, especially,in matters of busi 
Singularly, the slightly deaf often understand one to say 
ite of what he actually did say. 
liance suffers, for dependence upon others is necessary 


things. One becomes inattentive, ceases to think for 
-in the affairs of daily life, and regards himself as different 
thers. 
ause they cannot mingle on equal terms with hearing people, 
fened have a feeling of inferiority. On the other hand, they 
the assumption of others that they are not equal to them. 
ith is, the deafened are at least ‘‘different’’ in many 
ts, being somewhat queer in appearance and actions, and 
0 cope with many little situations in everyday life, or to 
it for themselves without the kindly offices of others. 


FFECTS WHICH THE HANDICAP ITSELF AND THE PERSON’S 
ITUDE HAVE UPON THE ATTITUDE OF OTHERS TOWARD HIM 


lolerance’’ and ‘‘impatience’’ describe, in general, the atti- 
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tude of people toward the deafened. Pity and a sense of 
superiority are also marked. 

Many avoid the deafened. That is but natural because of the 
embarrassment of attempts to converse, especially if others are 
present. Sometimes, in his longing to live in the world of other 
people, the deafened man makes himself a nuisance by insisting 
that everything be explained to him, and he is likely to make a 
confidential remark in a tone audible to all. He is a strain on 
everyone’s nerves. His constant blundering is trying. It is littl 
pieasure to converse with him, and those who do so from pity are 
usually self-conscious and stilted. The unfortunate defective is 
almost invariably left to take the lead, and he wonders what peop| 
talk about when they meet. 

One cannot shout confidences to the deafened. That is one 
reason that he cannot get ‘‘close to’’ people. Some hold that 
cannot form as intimate friendships as others do. When a thir 
person is present, two carry on a conversation and leave tl 
deafened out. Because it would be difficult to make him under 
stand, sometimes he is not introduced to newcomers, and in othe 
ways he is completely ignored. 

On the whole, however, people are considerate of the deaf 
when they can be of service. Their pity is often a real disadvan 
tage, for it makes a person more dependent, and leads to self-pity 
with its deteriorating effect upon character. 

Few people realize what impairment of hearing entails. The 
have a fairly good idea of what it is like not to see, for they 
produce somewhat of the effect by being blindfolded, but even wit! 
their ears stopped they do hear. Then, too, in literature 
publie speech the deafened are usually a subject for mirth. 
chief reason for people’s lack of comprehension is that they thir 
that all defective hearing involves is not hearing what goes 01 
and they remind one that much that is said is not worth while, a 
he ought to be glad he does not hear it. They do not know that 
these trivialities are essential to keeping in touch with life, and 
understanding customs that enable one to know what to do or sa} 
in various circumstances. Hearing people lack material f 
imagining what the experience of the deafened is like. 

Much misapprehension is due to the physical peculiarities 0! 
different forms of deafness. For instance, a person who hears i! 
the rush and roar of machinery may be unable to understand whe! 
in a quiet place. One is unable to use a telephone, and another, 


whose hearing is much worse, can use it with ease. Those who use 
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nstruments are frequently misjudged. Since they hear when one 
; speaking into the receiver, people do not realize that they cannot 
hear at a distance of a few feet, and urge attendance at public 
ierings. Often these peculiarities are put down to sheer 
ilfulness. 
The world is i.ot against the deafened. They have no right to 
et to be especially favored, but oftentimes life would be much 
isier 1f only their difficulties were understood. 











THE EFFECTS UPON THE USEFULNESS OF A PERSON AS A 





MEMBER OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 
(he deafened person is not normal, and only the rare soul 
¢ them can function fully as a member of society. Too often, 
through his own fault, he is an undesirable member of it. 

s limitations in the face-to-face groups, where he is in per 
contact with others, have already been pointed out. He 
ot contribute his part to the social hour, and often the best 
in do is to avoid being a hindrance to the pleasure of others. 
In daily occupations he cannot assume some of the responsibilities 
t nat Whether in the family group 


a urally belong to his position. 
makes large draughts upon the 


business, the deatened 
rbearance of others. 

Three courses are open to one who realizes his handicap: 
‘may ignore it, pretend to understand, and move among 
as if nothing were the matter. That is not fair to others, who 

right to know whether they are understood, and it is not 
to the person himself, for it causes him to be misjudged. 

Besides, no one except the person himself is deceived very long. 

2. He may accept his defect and withdraw within himself, avoid 
people, become a misanthrope, yield to depression, isolation, and 
ther accompaniments of the disorder. 

it to function in society in any useful way. 

He may accept the condition, face the difficulties, endeavor 

0 overcome them, and live as nearly as possible like a normal 
member of society. 

One of the problems he must face is to what extent he shall do 
things that other people do. The general principle that he 
should live as a normal person does so long as he does not lay a 


] 


burden upon other people is difficult in practice. Just where does 


he dividing line come? It is not always easy to determine at what 


That course renders one 


+ 


+} 


point buying his own ticket and doing business becomes an imposi- 


tion upon the person with whom he is dealing. 
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IXqually hard is it to know when he shall not attempt to do what 
others do. Attendance at lectures, echureh and publie gatherings is 
often urged by one’s friends who think he ought to go, as evidence 
of interest or loyalty. Whether to join in a conversation is another 
vexing question. If he does, he may be considered a nuisance: if 


he does not, he may be thought unfriendly. 

The deafened must be alert when he is with others. Often his 
only clew as to what to do is the actions of others. Imitation 
sometimes leads to embarrassing or really serious situations, as 
when he seems to sanction something when m truth he does not 
know what it is all about. 

Many lines of work are closed to the deafened, and in others 
his usefulness is curtailed. For instance, in dealing with children 
his inability to hear them deprives him of their little confidences 
and limits his helpfulness. In many other lines of work it is the 
same. Then, too, it is harder for the hard-of-hearing to perform 
any task that in any way involves contact with people than it is 
for others. 

Yet, notwithstanding all hindrances, many deafened are to-day 
occupying responsible positions, and, while they may not climb 
as high as their ambition beckons, yet they are filling a worthy 
place in the social order. 
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STEALING 


e first part of this study we considered the chronological 


es and mental capacity of three groups of children, those who 
vere known to steal, those who were known not to steal, and 
about whom it was not definitely known whether they did or 


ot steal. 


It was found that the three groups examined were 


ear together in chronological age, but that the children who 


known to steal were 16 months more advanced in mental age 


ose who did not steal, and 28 months more mature than 


hose stealing was undetermined. 


this part is undertaken the analysis of all forms of stealin: 


classification 


Forms of Theft. 


according 


to 


the 


ssiveness required to put them into action. 


apparent 


degree oO} 





inalyzing the various forms of theft recorded in the social 
stor s, it was very interesting to see the ‘*border zone’’ 


iling, the early manifestations or incipient forms of it. 
tations such as the following: 
‘*The child has no sense of personal property. 


hers’ property indiscriminately, and expects others to use his. 


We 


He 


uses 


median mental age for children exhibiting this trait is 8 years 
{11 months, while the median mental age for the whole group 
hildren who were known not to steal was 8 vears and 4 months, 


; 


ally 


the same mental level. 


‘*Child wants to go through people’s pockets.’ 


llere is an 


habit that is very dangerous, as it leads to the stimulation 


Healy * 


desire to steal, and allows the child to become accustomed 
encroach upon another’s private preserves. 
ian who attributed his first delinquency to the fact that his 


refers to 


er frequently would not give his mother enough money to feed 


i 


VV 


iam Heal) 








Hones 
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y, 


1915. 
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the family, and she taught him to go through his father’s pockets 
for money after his father had gone to sleep. 

3. ‘Child does not buy as much at store as he is told to, and 
says that the price has gone up.’’ This is serious, especially as it 
is apt to be considered ‘‘cute’’ by the parents, and is laughed at, 
riving the child satisfaction and thus encouraging the formation 
the habit. 

4. **Child keeps change when sent to buy things at store.” 
This early form of stealing probably requires less ingenuity thai 
the one just preceding, but it is also apt to encourage the habit of 
stealing as it is likely to be successful. 

». **Child brings home false reports from school.’ In on 
case the child also brought home things he said he had found o 
the street, and which the parents suspected him of stealing. | 
another case he sold his new clothes and said he had lost them 

6. ** Child takes money from his own bank without permissio) 
Here it might be said is a fine point on personal property rights 
But the child is not concerned with these. He knows pertectly we 
whether this is allowed or forbidden. In one case the child was 
also known to steal from a cousin’s bank. 

These are all examples of early stealing in the home, As 
be pointed out later,*’ a large proportion of our cases steal 
the home even when they show other forms of stealing also. 


Wi 


have only one instance of a transitional form of stealing outsid 
the home. The child is known to **sneak in free to theatres’’. Hi 


also steals from the five-and-ten-cent-stores, but there is nothing 


known of his stealing in the home. 


( lassifc ation oO; Stealina According fa Aaare SSITVEILESS, 


Table 5 gives the main headings under which the various forms 
of theft have been grouped according to their aggressiveness. It 
also gives the number of cases under each heading. In this classi! 
cation there are three points of view from which to estimate the 
degree of aggressiveness required for a particular form of stealir 
First, the ease with which the child can distinguish between 
property rights of himself and the person from whom he steals 
He has to be able to see that his act is an aggression by himseli 
toward another person. Second, the amount of initiative requil a 
He has to have aroused a strong enough 


; 


to carry out the theft. 
desire to steal to force him into the undertaking of a difficult 
act. 


See page 41, Part III, Stealing m the Home 





Third, the courage it takes to perform the act. The tendency 
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stealing has to be strong enough to enable him to face 
ithout losing courage. 


TABLE 

MaI> LI FADING IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF TI VARIOUS ForM OF 

ACCORDING TO THE DEGREE OF AGGRESSIVENESS REQUIRED 

oO CARRY THEM rm ACTION 
Numbe r 
4 ng thre y ip 
me or from ether members of the family Pe | 
m iilding other than home, or persons not members of family 103 
ked } perty left on the streets 
iking into buildings with intent to ste 4 
ked property stationed upon streets 1] 
king én 

reible demands for money on streets } 
gy of fictitious checks and taking entrusted funds 10 
AC 


Krom the Home or Other Members of the Kamaly. 


naking this classification on the basis of aggressiveness if 
assumed that stealing from the home required less self 
i than any other form of theft. From an intellectual point 
| ould seem to the child less definitely an act which would 


the rights of other people, that it would be easier, within the 


_to feel that what belonged to one belonged to all. and there 


ere would not be such a distinct question of one person 
from another. It would also take less courage to steal within 


me as the surroundings are familiar and the people known 


friendly. The child would not risk the law. And in 

d place, the objects to be taken are placed before the child 

uuld require no initiative in seeking them out. And finally 

d not have to face the person from whom the property was 
ersonal, phy sical encounter. 

6 wives the subheadings included under thefts from the 
he median chronological ages, median mental ages, and 
ntelligence quotients as given for each heading in which 
re enough cases to make this justifiable. When only two or 
ases are found under a subheading, the data for all cases 

The medians given at the bottom of the table are for 
distribution of this class. The median is taken as the 
measure because under some headings there are too few 
ipon which to use the statistical method for finding the 


int on the seale. In order to draw final conclusions, a larger 


ol cases under certain of the groups will have to be studied 
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the family, and she taught him to go through his father’s pockets 
for money after his father had gone to sleep. 

3. **Child does not buy as much at store as he is told to, and 
says that the price has gone up.’’ This is serious, especially as it 
is apt to be considered ‘‘cute’’ by the parents, and is laughed at, 
giving the child satisfaction and thus encouraging the formation of 
the habit. 

4. **Child keeps change when sent to buy things at store.” 
This early form of stealing probably requires less ingenuity than 
the one just preceding, but it is also apt to encourage the habit of 
stealing as it is likely to be successful. 

5. **Child brings home false reports from school.’’ In one 
case the child also brought home things he said he had found on 
the street, and which the parents suspected him of stealing. In 
anotner case he sold his new clothes and said he had lost them. 

6. ‘* Child takes money from his own bank without permission.”’ 
Here it might be said is a fine point on personal property rights. 
But the child is not concerned with these. He knows perfectly well 
whether this is allowed or forbidden. In one case the child was 
also known to steal from a cousin’s bank. 

These are all examples of early stealing in the home, As 
be pointed out later,*’ a large proportion of our cases steal in 
the home even when they show other forms of stealing also. We 
have only one instance of a transitional form of stealing outside 
the home. The child is known to ‘‘sneak in free to theatres’’. He 
also steals from the five-and-ten-cent-stores, but there is nothing 
known of his stealing in the home. 





Classification of Stealing According to Aqaressiveness. 

Table 5 gives the main headings under which the various forms 
of theft have been grouped according to their aggressiveness. I 
also gives the number of cases under each heading. In this classifi 
cation there are three points of view from which to estimate the 
degree of aggressiveness required for a particular form of stealing: 
First, the ease with which the child can distinguish between the 
property rights of himself and the person from whom he steals. 
He has to be able to see that his act is an aggression by himself 
toward another person. Second, the amount of initiative required 
He has to have aroused a strong enough 


to carry out the theft. 
desire to steal to force him into the undertaking of a difficult 
The tendency 


act. Third, the courage it takes to perform the act. 





See page 41, Part III, Stealing m the Home 
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stealing has to be strong enough to enable him to face 
without losing courage. 





TABLE 5 













MAIN HEADINGS IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIOUS ForRM OF 
STEALING ACCORDING TO THE DEGREE OF AGGRESSIVENESS REQUIRED 
ro CARRY THEM INTO ACTION 







Number in 








S ing the group 
g from the home or from other members of the family - ; 129 

g from building other than home, or persons not members of family L03 

g ked property left on the streets.... ; ¥ ‘ve vo 

g s—breaking into buildings with intent to steal in ate 24 
gy ked property stationed upon streets.... Pre Sear ll 
cking nen ee ‘ sib eee a 2 
ery—forcible demands for money on streets.... - 9 
passing of fictitious checks and taking entrusted funds and 10 


» From the Home or Other Members of the Family. 






YY 


making this classification on the basis of aggressiveness it 
assumed that stealing from the home required less self 

n than any other form of theft. From an intellectual point 

t would seem to the child less definitely an act which would 
the rights of other people, that it would be easier, within the 

me, to feel that what belonged to one Lelonged to all, and there- 
here would not be such a distinct question of one person 







¢from another. It would also take less courage to steal within 
me as the surroundings are familiar and the people known 
isually friendly. The child would not risk the law. And in 
rd place, the objects to be taken are placed before the child 
uuld require no initiative in seeking them out. And finally 
uld not have to face the person from whom the property was 
personal, physical encounter. 
6 gives the subheadings included under thefts from the 
median chronological ages, median mental ages, and 
utelligence quotients as given for each heading in which 
ire enough eases to make this justifiable. When only two or 
‘ases are found under a subheading, the data for all cases 
The medians given at the bottom of the table are for 
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TABLE 6 




























STEALING FROM THE Hom}! 
GIVING THE MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MEDIAN MENTAL AGES, AND MEDIAN 
GENCE QUOTIENTS FOR CHILDREN COMMITTING THE VARIOUS FORMS oF 
THEFT INCLUDED UNDER STEALING FROM THE Homy 
No. of Median Median 
Form of stealing Cases C. A. M.A 
No sense of personal p1 yperty a) Le. © £4 
Steals money from bank.. l Lv ) 9 0 
Steals money from bank l l 6 8 
Steals food from table and ice-box 1] 
K ee ps change when sent to store ° 13 14 Uv ) 
Steals money from parent’s purse 7 13 1} 
Steals from brothers or sisters LO ] 9_1] 
Steals from foster mother.. v LO 5S v 
Steals from other relatives 8 13-10 1] 
Steals from father’s store.. er ] 8 4 
Steals from father’s store..... , awa l ll § toa. § 
om tf er’s store.... l 16 6 
Steals from guests in the home LO 9 
Steals from guests in the home l 1l6— 9 
Brings home false reports from school l 1] 7-10 
Brings home false reports from schoo] l ll- 8 T= ( 


rts from sch 


g 
Brings home false 





[t is apparent that the children of this group 


exceptions younger than the mean chronogica! age of the 


are 





with 


group of those who steal, and they are much less mature menta 
It is also to be noted that this group includes the largest number 


cases, 


The number of children taking from the parent’s pu 
indicates the unwise practice of leaving money about when childre 
have not been taught to withstand the temptation involved. 


Sti 


ing from the ice-box is another early form of stealing, alth: 


it is not often recognized as such. 
opportunity for teaching property rights.” 


from ; 


32 These intelligence quotients have been read from tables, as it 


This provides 


is 


¢) 
«a 


on 


Stealing From a Building Other Than the Child’s Home. 

Stealing from some building other than the child’s home, « 
1 person other than one of his own relatives has been co 
sidered more aggressive because the property rights were mor 
clearly defined and it is probable that he would feel more conscious 
of the distinction between himself and the other person. ' 
objects to be stolen are not right at hand, but he must go 


y 


very 


Ww +} 


number of cases that one could expect the median ealeulated from the actu 


coincide with that read from tables. 


33 Data for the group who steal: C.A. 13-7; M.A. 10-4; LQ. 


Part I. 
e that the child 


34 Of course the parent should first make sur 
¢ 


that the sugar he needs is in his daily diet. 


is. 


See 
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them, and often has to resort to some ingenuity to find the 
rtunity of taking them without being detected. Furthermore, 
s the possibility of more serious consequences in case he is 
and there is probably greater fear among strange and 
niliar surroundings. 
ible 7 gives the subheadings under which these forms of 
were grouped. 


TABLE 7 
STEALING FROM BUILDINGS OTHER THAN THE CHILD’ HoME 


MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MEDIAN MENTAL AGES, AND MEDIAN INTELLI 
ENCE QUOTIENTS FOR THE DIFFERENT FORMS INCLUDED 

No.of Median Median Median 

I stealing Cases - & M. A. I.Q 

free to theaters.... a —e ‘ 9_6 78 
iends or neighbors of family : L] 2 4 72 
yusekeeper or landlady.......... D LO 69 
ther children SR pes , l l 2 10-3 72 
employer or fellow employee...... 103 6Y 
i school ES ee ° ° ) eo er 65 
i school lockers or desks.. , ae 3 86 70 
n stores of various kinds. ‘ 3 3. 11-3 82 
10-7 66 
rages. 7-4 50 
BTASOS. . .. 0 Kobe se eee 11-3 70 


i garages 


go 
a 

a 
& 


i 
mi . . 
y—no details given............ ; 10—7 81 


y—no details given 90 59 


10 details MIVER.......0% sa l i. ¢ 73 


i4 


children in this group are slightly older than the mean 
total group who steal, but of about the same mental maturity. 
is also a very large class in point of numbers. Here the 
itstanding temptation seems to be stealing from stores. 
in be explained by the fact that the children examined at 
ic as a rule come from poorer homes, and it is customary 
‘children to be sent to the stores to make purchases for the 
It is not probable that a study of children coming from 
well-to-do class of society would show the same incidence. 


q Unlocked Property Left on the Street. 
distinction is made between this class and the preceding 
cause there is a greater element of danger and uncertainty. 
jects left on the street are exposed to the view of the 
ersby, and the things stolen are large, and cannot be well 
iden. This class is differentiated from Class No. 5 by the fact 
it in this class the object is not locked or fastened to any spot, 
e child often says he borrowed the bicycle or automobile to 
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take a ride, and intended to return it. This class of thefts also 
requires more initiative than those nearer at hand. 

Table 8 gives the subheadings under which these forms of 
stealing have been grouped. 


TABLE 8 
STEALING UNLOCKED ProperTY LErr ON THE STREETS 
GIVING THE MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MEDIAN MENTAL AGES, AND MEDIAN I> 
GENCE QUOTIENTS FOR EACH GrouP 
No.of Median Median 
A. M. A. 


l 18-2 ¢é.. 2 


Form of stealing Cases C. 


Stealing dogs 


Stealing 
Stealing 
Stealing 
Stealing 
Stealing 


paper wagon 
bicycles . 

horse and wagon 
automobile accessories 


automobiles 


13—6 
14-0 
11-5 
157 


15-9 


ll-~ 0 
7 & 
10-10 
14- ] 


13-9 2 


Stealing motor boats 
Total of all cases 14-0 10- 2 

Here the obvious temptations are bicycles at the median age 
of 14 years, and automobiles at that of 15 years and a half. 


Breaking Into a Building With Intent to Steal. 

This category was considered as indicating more aggressiveness 
because in order to steal, the child had to use force to break into 
a building, and ran greater risks of detection and punishment. 


Burglaries: 


usually required some plan and perseverance in carrying it out. 
Table 9 gives the subheadings under which these forms of stealing 
are grouped. 

TABLE 9 

BURGLARIES 


GIVING THE MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MEDIAN MENTAL AGES, AND MEDIAN 
GENCE QUOTIENTS FoR EACH ForRM OF STEALING 


No. of 


Form of stealing 


Stealing by breaking into own house... 


Stealing by breaking into neighbor’s house.... 


Stealing by breaking into school 
Stealing by breaking into church.... 
Stealing by breaking into stores... 
Burglary not specified 


Total of all cases 


Cases 


] 
8 
4 
] 


Q 


l 


24 


Median 


C. A. 
15... 
14 4 
14- 3 
Rg © 
l6— 5 
13-1] 


14-11] 


Mediar 
M. A. 
12-3 
10—3 
120 
15—< 
}1-2 
60 


11-7 


Here both the median chronological age and median mental age 
of the children are far above the means of the total group of those 


who steal. 


[It is interesting to note that one child broke into his 


own house with a crowd of other boys, and took food and jewelry 
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that he wanted. E:vidently the neighbors’ houses and stores are 
‘he most frequent burglaries attempted. 


nq Locked Property Stationed on the Streets. 
able 10 presents a group of cases that seem hard to classify. 
They involve the robbing of receptacles that are left in plain view 
1 the street. This entails a considerable risk, as in order to gain 
cess to the desired object, the receptacle has to be broken open 
is in the case of burglaries. This type seems to be a more 
hazardous form of burglary. 


TABLE 10 
STEALING LOCKED PROPERTY STATIONED ON THE STREETS 
HE CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MENTAL AGES, AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
THE Various ForMS 
No. of 
of stealing Cases Fete » ie 1.Q. 

m news box.. a ati , § 4 2 54 

m mail box sh 5 tee bie ae & 6 124 
m mail box f 7 j 

m mail box 

m slot machines... 

om freight cars. 

m freight cars 

om freight cars 

rom wagons 

m wagons 

m park station. 


for all cases.. ‘ve : bdicwn L] Bu § f : 64 


‘e have so few examples of this form of stealing that we have 
the complete data. The children as a rule are older than the 
of the whole group of children who steal, but the mental age 

msiderably lower. There is no particular form of stealing that 


edominates in this group. 


ket-picking and Purse-snatching. 
llere were two cases that did not seem to fit into any of the 
ve classifications. It seems to be a transitional form cor 
tive with highway robbery. It has the element of personal 
inter with the individual from which the object is taken, but 
es shrewdness and manual dexterity instead of force, as is the 
highway robbery. Instead of darkness and isolation, the 
hild uses the confusion of the crowd to protect him from discovery. 
Both are equally hazardous, although pocket-picking does not 
nvolve the use of fire-arms. From the few cases recorded, children 
must find this means of thieving more difficult, or they must be less 

(requently apprehended. 


a 
7 eel 
<r 


Par OR ee 


en ee ee 
nie 


oe 
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TABLBP 11 
POCKET- PICKING 


GIVING THE CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE Quori . 
Boru CASES 
No. of 
Form of stealing Cases C. A. M.A 
Pocket picking ee ee eee o° eo l L3—4 14-11 
Pocket-picking .. . ee l 13-8 L0—10 


‘Table 11 gives the data on the two cases of pocket-picking a) 
purse-snatching we have recorded. The children are both of | 
same age, but there is more than four vears’ difference in th: 
mental ages, and consequently a large difference in their int: 
gence quotients. There are too few cases to venture any opinio 


Highway Robbery: Forcible Demand for Money On the Streets 

This form of stealing is decidedly aggressive in characte) it 
involves a personal encounter with the individual whom the yout! 
wishes to attack, and frequently results in the use of force to att 
his ends. Occasionally toy pistols are used instead of real ones, 
showing an intent to use cunning and shrewdness rather than a 
desire to do bodily harm. When this is done, robbery shows its 
relationship to pocket-picking. 

There were only nine cases of highway robbery. This ma 
partly be due to the fact that many of the older boys committ 
this form of offense may have been taken to the adult courts, and 
not referred to the Clinic. But Williams, out of 295 cases 
to institutions for stealing, found only 8 cases of highway robbe: 
[t is probable that this is quite a representative proportion of this 
form of stealing. Table 12 presents the data in full, as ther 
are too few cases to group under any subheadings. 


TABLE 12 


Highway ROBBERY 


GIVING THE CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE Quor 
EaAcH CHILD 
No. of 
Form of stealing Cases C. A. M.A 

Holding up individuals.. ] 10.. § g. 0 
Holding up individuals. . 1 15— 6 I> 8 
Holding up individuals al ] 16— 0 16— 0 
Holding up laundry wagon driver l 16. 8 10-10 
Holding up filling stations. ] 14 4 16.11 
BROUGING Up MOtOr BUS... .ccsccssecccccesces l 15— 6 12— 8 : 
Highway robbery not specified ] 16—11 10 
Highway robbery not specified............. ] 17-10 13. 2 
Highway robbery not specified i i at arma 1 = gs. 0 

Total for all cases Q 16— 0 12- § 
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Qn the whole, the children are very much older, both chronolo- 
, ally and mentally than the mean for the total group of children 
steal. There seems to be no specific circumstances that are 

prevalent than others. 


ery: Passing Fictitious Checks and Taking Entrusted Funds. 
(he passing of fictitious checks, forging endorsements, and tak 
“p entrusted funds for personal use, is evidently a more frequent 
4] rm of stealing than one would expect from a group of children 
is those coming to the Clinic. The poorer classes deal almost 
ely in cash, and one would not expect checks to figure very 
v in the children’s thefts. It is not certain whether there is 
fication for classing this form of stealing as the most aggres 
In trying to pass forged checks, the youth is really defying 


inized society in broad daylight, and going unarmed into the 

my’s territory, depending only on the possibility that he will be 

ul to escape before he is discovered. In every case except one 
t of the boy mentally 7 years and 4 months old) the youth was 

re enough mentally to realize the implications of such an act. 
lle did not have to use physical foree, but he had to have the form 
vressiveness called ‘‘nerve’’. He had to have self-assur 

a initiative, and courage to face possible detection and severe 
i ilties. In Table 13 the data has been presented in full, as 





are so few cases given under any one heading. 


TABLE 13 


FORGERY 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MENTAL AGES, AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS FOR 
ALL CASES 
No. of 

rm of stealing Cases C. A. M.A. .Q. 
will not pay l 20-11 l6— 4 102 
e will not pay p | 17~10 13 : 8° 
to parent’s account when forbidden l L7= © 1s— 6 116 
parent’s account when forbidden | l 10 19. | 120 
ks on parent’s bank account l 2041 1 16— 4 102 
ks on parent’s bank account... | iZ— § 12 9 10] 
ks given to be deposited l Zo. 0 15-11 ve 
thless checks and keeps change l 17 l 13 l 82 
ess checks and keeps change ] 19- 6 1l3— 8 Sy 
cks not specified . : l 9 9 qua | 76 
ill cases x 10 17— 86 14—10 92 


he first item was included here because these thefts were 
E. M. Riddle, Aggressive Behavior in a Small Social Group, Archives of 


, 1925, pages 7,'166 and 177, for a discussion of the ‘‘nerve’’ required 
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intentional and were associated with other forms of forgery. These 
are all fairly complicated ways of getting money by illegitimat, 
means. They take a considerable amount of intellectual ingenuity 
and perseverance, and they require the courage to face a diffien|t 


social situation. | 


SUMMARY 
As a summary of this data, we have presented the rank order 
of all the main categories, first according to the degree of their 
chronological ages, then aceordinge to that of their mental ages, 
and then according to their intelligence quotients. In Table 14 we 
present first the rank order for chronological age. 





TABLE 14 


FORMS OF STEALING RANKED ACCORDING TO MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICA \ 


No. of Rank 
Form of stealing Cases Median €. A 

Stealing from the home 9 | 
Pocket picking - > 
Stealing from buildings other than home 10 
Stealing unlocked property left on the street.. 
Burglaries . nie - Wei ae ee 24 14 
Stealing locked property stationed on street.... 1! 
Highway robberies i) 
Forgery 10 

oO) 


+ 


The interesting fact about this rank is that it agrees almos 
completely with our order of aggressiveness. Pocket-picking is 
the only class out of place, and it contains so few cases that it can 
be disregarded. This is just what would probably occur if we could 


; 


measure aggressiveness. It would increase in degree up to a 
certain point of maturity, probably in late adolescence. Another mi 
significant point is that the frequency decreases as the assumed 
aggressiveness increases. This would be expected if this trait 
were one-half of a normal curve of distribution. It is possible 
that aggressiveness does not form a complete distribution, and 
that the other end of the curve is ealled by it vedas all uaitin over 
character trait.*® 

Table 15 gives the main categories ranked according to tli 
degree of mental maturity. 

This rank order also seems to follow a definite scale. The forms 
of stealing appear to be arranged according to the degree of plan 






ning necessary to carry out the project. We have a series of acts 





} 






Possi 


ily submissiveness. 
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rABLE 1 
F STEALING RANKED ACCORDING TO if MEDIAN MENTAL Aa! 
N f Rank 1 
iling Cases Median M. A, 
yperty s med on eets ] 4 
‘ me ; ; ; 
k property ett n stre 4 10 
ig t ome LOS LO 
4 ll 7 
1 
10 14-10 
345 


planfulness from the simple one of taking what lies 

1 in the home or borrowing nu boy *s bievele to take a 

»a prepared-for act such as holding up a filling station 

ig out a complex concept such as cashing worthless checks. 
item that ts misplaced according to our idea of the need 
evious preparation and forethought is the one termed *‘ steal 
cked property stationed on streets’’. It would seem that 


ee 


uld come between ‘‘stealing from buildings other than the 


nd ‘*burglaries’’. It would require careful study of a 
imber of cases of this type to determine this point. 

ble 16 presents the rank order according to intelligence 

In view of the fact that the data are limited in the 

if cases represented in several of the main categories, 


that account the measure of central tendency used to repre 
e distributions is somewhat uncertain, Table 16 has been 
dL, vlving the median 1.Q.’s caleulated according to tour 
methods: First, the quotient corresponding to the ratio 
the mid-measure in chronological age and the mid-measure 
tal awe, has been found. Second, in the second column the 
as found by locating the middle score or measure of the 
ries of quotients for that class. Third, in column 3 the 
juotient, when defined as the mid point on the seale, is 
Chis was obtained by getting the ratio of the mid-point 
ological age to the mid-point in mental age by means of 
\nd fourth, Column 4 gives the median as defined as the 
nt of a series of measures, and was calculated from the 
distribution of intelligence quotients for each offense. It 
that Column 1 best represents the data by using the middle 


ire and using the intelligence quotient secured by finding the 


etween the middle chronological age and the middle mental 
llowever, there are several facts that remain constant, no 

hich method is used. It will be observed that the distribu 
t intelligence quotients are very much the same. There is in 
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column one 1.Q. that is very low. In every case it is the same 
that of ‘‘stealing locked property stationed on the streets’’. 
en comes a group of five different forms of stealing, clustering 
lose together, only varying among themselves from five to 
points in 1.Q. These five forms (3, 2, 1, 4, and 7) remain the 
although they vary in relationship to each other. There is a 
lerable interval (10-18 points of 1.Q.) between the lowest L.Q. 
_and the lowest I.Q. of this group. Furthermore, there is also 
atively large interval between the highest 1.Q. in this group 
e next and the last I.Q. in the series. (The data on pocket 
las been omitted because only two cases are represented.) 





highest intelligence quotient in the series is the same in all 
- namely, forgery. And this again is separated from the cen 
rroup by from 10-17 points. This table is hard to interpret. 
nears to indicate that the very unintelligent children, really 
eeble-minded ones, do such things as break into slot machines 
freight ears, that there is very little difference between the 
vence of children who steal from the home or from stores or 
steal bicyeles and automobiles left on the streets, and those 
mitting burglary and highway robbery. The medians for all 
ese latter cases come within the ‘‘border zone’’ of mental 
quacy. Forgery as a form of theft seems to require a higher 
ree of intelligence, and those committing it approach the mental 
tv of the normal individual. 


SuMMARY OF ResuLts 

this section the following points have been brought out: 

When different forms of stealing are arranged according to 
rvressiveness involved in their execution, the median chrono 

age is seen to be higher for each successive group, from 
t of 13 years and 1 month for stealing in the home, to 17 years 
S months for forgery. 

When the various types of stealing are arranged according 

legree of mental maturity, they follow a serial order accord- 

» the amount of planning and forethought required to carry 
form of theft into effect. 

When the several forms of theft are arranged according to 
lecree of their intelligence quotients, a well-defined grouping 
sught out. Children who steal from the home and stores, take 
es and automobiles on the streets, burglarize, and commit 
vay robbery, range about 72 or 79 1.Q. Those who rob freight 

irs and slot machnies are much lower in intelligence, about 50-60 
[.()., while children who use forgery as their means of theft are 
rmal intelligence. 

























TWO SUGGESTIVE EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By HORACE B. ENGLISH 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


OWEVER valuable one may consider MeDougall’s instinet 
H] theory or Dunlap’s theory of desire as a basis for socia 

psychology, either is admittedly merely a basis. The fa 
of social psychology are to be found in various social situations 
kor some time to come most of these facts will be brought to light 
by social workers, employers, teachers and others on the firing-li) 
of interpersonal reactions. It is too soon for social psycholog 


to hope for inclusive synthetic interpretations; our present task 


is rather to record in some sort of systematic fashion the psycho 
logical facts with which social life is so rich. Two efforts 
gather such facts in reliable fashion follow. 

I. The vogue of ‘‘audience voting”’ in debating offers oppor 
tunity for testing one of the assertions of commonsense social 
psychology, that no one is ever convinced by argument. An evi 
dent exaggeration, but how much of one? At a recent Harvard 
Wesleyan debate the audience was asked not only to vote on th 
merits of the debating but on the merits of the question; or rather 
they were asked to indicate their personal opinion as to the merits 
of the question before and after the debate. Under each heading 
provision was made for those undecided. 

The number of auditors was so small that little signifi 
ean be attached to the results but it is interesting to note the possi 
bilities which such a ballot brings to light. Ten persons began b 
favoring the affirmative side, of whom nine ended in the sam 
opinion. Ten also began by favoring the negative: one switc! 
to the affirmative while two were unsettled by the debate. Twent: 
six were undecided when the debate began: 6 went over to the 
negative, 12 to the affirmative, 8 remained on the fence. Fifty-nine 
per cent of those present and voting (nearly everyone did vote) 
registered a change of some sort in their opinions, though less that 
3 per cent made a change from one side to the other. 

In securing adherents for their case, the affirmative were ev! 
dently somewhat superior to the negative. But in this matter the 
voters displayed no hidebound consistency for many who indicated 
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had been convinced by the affirmative case, yet thought 
e negative had done the best debating. 


17] 


One is reminded 


uryman’s remark that he did not think so much of the 
rated pleader of the defense counsel but he had to vote for 


because he had the best case. 
the audience declared the negative to have done the best 


At any rate, by 


r- the three official judges concurred. 


may 


remark in passing that 


‘ 
< 


the impartiality of 


i vote of 25 


the 


nce in judging debates is apparently high; at Harvard there 


iet in 


ver win the audience decision. 
One would regard this impartiality with higher 


to be a leaning-over backward so that the Harvard team 


< 


iT) be had. 


Here is another place where 


f it seemed to extend to more important activities like 
would seem to indicate indifference to th 


s: as it is, if 


tual. or at least forensic, distinction of one’s college. 


In the city schools of Chicago the children were asked in a 


essay to describe a playground as they would furnish and 
it if a fairy provided them with unlimited funds for that 


‘ 


which to 


rest 


cs are unfortunately no longer to be made. 
d to inquire whether the revealing of this attitude is not 


much theorizing concerning child play? 


rcarried somewhat further. 


er the direction of V. K. 


One of the insistent notes in the replies was for a place 
and, no doubt, to daydream. 


Mxact 
one i 


But 


Brown, Superintendent of Play 


s and Sports in the South Parks System, and of C. H. Eng 
rector of Recreation, Chicago Publie Schools, this inquiry 


A serious effort is being made 


over the preferences of the playground patrons for various 


f activities. 


The play preferences of children would seem 


is important as their color preferences so ardently investi 


some years ago, 


hal 


4 


? 
t*¢ 


tT} 


1 


v preferences depend upon so many factors, but 
The basic method used is an 


The matter is one of some intricacy since 


these are heing isolated. 


with 


| ballot at the time of the regular state and national elections. 
tis hoped to secure data on the effect of the season at which 


tion is held. 


Knough data have so far been secured to 


te that the method really works, that reliable preferences 
pressed, and a genuine picture of the play needs of children 
The immediate administrative value of the 
tor playground workers is evident; but we should not over 


it? 


thus secured. 


fact that such results as these furnish the raw material 
f which to construct social psychology. 






















































THE GOOD JUDGE OF PERSONALITY 


By HENRY F. ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HETHER personality can be measured with sufficient accu 
\ \ racy to warrant practical conclusions is to-day an unsettled 
point. Indeed, it is probable that a categorical statement 
about the measurement of personality as a whole is impossible and 
that the problem must be settled in a piecemeal manner by con 
sidering either groups of affiliated traits or even separate traits 
themselves. An intensive study of a sufficient number of traits 
by any standard method should be capable of settling the disputed 
point. But no matter what opinion any one has formed upon this 
question, he will probably admit that some individuals are better, 
or at least not as poor, judges as others. 

Obviously, if a number of personality ratings or rankings are 
available and a sufficient number of traits have been used to give 
averages a sufficient reliability, differential studies become pos- 
sible. The average of a number of rankings is considered to be 
a more probable record of the truth than any of the single meas- 
urements which determine it. If the average be accepted as a 
working hypothesis, we can determine the accuracy of the indi- 
vidual raters by either of two methods, that of deviations, and 
that of correlations. Both methods have been used and certain 
important tendencies have been pointed out. 

In our experiments, we have been interested more in determin 
ing the personality traits of the ones who are the better judges 
of personality than in finding out their adventitious circumstances. 

The subjects used in the experiment were volunteers from the 
elementary course in Psychology. That they should have lived 
together in the same house or have been engaged in the same line 
of campus activities for at least a year was the condition imposed. 
Ten subjects constituted one team. The present discussion is 
based upon the results of 8* teams, all composed of girls. Each 
team appeared once as a group. The list of traits was read to 
them, the meaning of the trait terms and the method of ranking 
explained. It was made clear that they should individually and 


*In considering the self ratings, records of 9 teams were used. 
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conferring with anyone arrange all 10 of the members of 
m, including the self, in order of merit in the traits given 


‘ 


list. 

‘he list of traits was made up of 63 subjective and 14 physical 
teristics. The subjective traits were taken from the well- 
ist of Heymans and Wiersma. In a previous experiment 
traits in this list had been used, but it soon appeared that 
them were either too baffling or too embarrassing to yield 
‘ results. The original list of 104 thus shrunk to 63. The 
ts graded on 21 traits each week; the fourth week they 
repeat the rankings. -The result is of course two complete 

rankings of 10 persons by ten persons for each trait. 
lhe sum of the ranks for each individual in each trait was 
| separately for the first and for the second ranking and 
from these averages a new order of merit was determined. Finally, 
ms of the 20 ranks obtained in first and second gradings was 
tained, and a series of ranks established. This serves as our 
hypothetical truth. If the correlation between the first and second 
subtotals for each team in each trait did not equal or exceed 
(0, the data were not considered in the subsequent tabulations. 
sing the ultimate series of ranks as a standard, we computed 


the deviations made by each individual grader. It must not be 
thought that the result is an average deviation, for that would 
lemand that the average of the ranks should be used as the stand- 

We re-ranked in terms of the size of the averages, assigning 
thus a ‘‘true’’ position and subtracted from this the position 
issicned. The deviations thus obtained include both errors’ of 
self estimation and also errors in estimating others. We have 


onsequently, a two-fold problem. Errors of self estimation will 
be considered first. Table I shows the distribution of 10,567 self 
estimates. The average is plus 0.359 places, showing a general 
tendency towards overestimation. The probable error is 0.0175, 
showing the results to have a high degree of reliability. When 
magnitude of errors is divorced from sign, self displacements will 
average 2.20 places. The table shows that 18 per cent place them- 
selves where they belong. A rectangular distribution would place 
} per cent in each of the 19 divisions on the scale, hence the 18 
per cent is three times better than chance. Forty-six per cent place 

juite well aware that these errors can be logically called errors only when 


| represents the truth. Since an average obtained by sampling is an approxi 
mate truth, these errors must be recognized as approximate errors. Average deviations 


} 


ar sely omitted, for since they are so universally known as an instrument for 
ting the reliability of an average, their use would here obscure the issue. 
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themselves between +1 and —1, 63 per cent between +2 and 
and 71 per cent between +2.5 and —2.5 places. 


TABLE I 


Displacement 


14] 
& 212 
669 
999 
1309 | 
$1853 ( 
1406 
1177- 
&45 
614 
433 


10567* 
Av. 0.359 
Pp. BE. 0.0175 


Possibly the best starting point for discussion is to be found 
in the peculiarities brought out in connection with the above table 


We found that about 18 per cent rank themselves correctly, 36 per 
cent underestimate themselves, and 46 per cent overestimate them- 
selves. In other words, for every 100 who underestimate, 126 will 
overestimate themselves. Is the tendency towards overestimation 
or the reverse a symptom of a particular sort of personality? The 
members of each team were ranked in order of their self overesti- 
mation and these ranks correlated with the ranks for each of the 
traits in turn. For convenience of presentation, the traits are 
divided into 5 rather arbitrary groups,—mental, emotional, volli- 
tional, social, and self qualities. The results for the mental traits 
are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
Trait Correlation 
Quick mentally 8&0 
Bright mentally 83 
Deep mentally .65 
Common sense 47 
Observation 87 
Reads much 58 
Humor — .90 


*The reason this number is not 12600 is two-fold. In the first place, about l- 
per cent of the rankings could not be used because of the plus .70 criterion mentioneé 
above. In the second place, some members of each taam, for various reasons, gave 
incomplete rankings. 
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[his table shows that the one given to self overestimation is, 
vord, stupid. This finding agrees well with that of the 
rts. It furthermore, since observation is poor, indicates that 


ndividual is introverted in Jung’s sense of the term. 


TABLE III 
Trait Correlation 
Emotional 
Touchy 
Qui k te mpe red 
rendency t¢ worry 
Moody 
Sympathetic 
Courage 
Joyful disposition 
Generous 
Calm in emergencics 


llere, Table III is some evidence to show a tendency towards 
my, narrow outlook on life. The emotional reactions have 
ner rather than an outward reference. 


TABLE IV 
Trait Correlation 
] dustry 

Give up easily 3! 
Work for present 0] 
Resolute 35 
Easily persuaded 18 
Trustworthy 

Moral courage 
Strong will 


i 
68 


40 


lhe correlations with volitional qualities are given in Table 
\V. They show a tendency towards weakness of will and an 


nation to shirk responsibility. 

When we turn to a consideration of the social qualities given in 
lable V, we find a long series of negative correlations. The posi 
tive self-consciousness may be considered either as a cause or an 
fect of the other traits. The lack of knowledge of others, the 

nterest in them, the general indifference or even avoidance 


TABLE V 


Interest in persons 
Likes companionship 
Knowledge of human nature 
rries to please others 
Independence 
Sympathy 
Demonstrative 

Tact 

Politeness 

Talkative 

Self conscious 
Popularity 
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of others as human beings are the most outstanding features, Ho 
who overestimates seems to be with rather than of the social groyy, 
Again, we can infer an almost complete self-centeredness. 

The correlations with the self qualities are given in Table VT. 
These in a way simply reaffirm what has been said previously. 
The one who exaggerates his possession of qualities tends to 
obstinate, though weak of will. He is also somewhat deficient 
self-confidence. Of special interest are the correlations with tryst 
worthiness and conscientiousness. These two terms describe qual 
ities that are much alike, but that differ in one fundamental! 
respect. Trustworthiness includes a social element lacking in cop 
scientiousness, so the correlations suggest anew the rather ant 
social personality of the one who overestimates himself. 


TABLE VI 
Trait Correlation 


Truthful —.43 


Trustworthy 62 
Conscientious 40 


70 


Courage 
Prudent 18 
Resolute 35 
Obstinate £0 
Broadminded 91 
Self confidence -.32 
Absent minded ~.04 

In general, then, the picture which we get of the one who over 
estimates himself is of a stupid, antisgcial, weak willed, self-c 
tered person who suffers at the same time from self-consciousness 
and lack of self-confidence. From the standpoint of rationalit 
this is a highly consistent picture, the separate parts dovetai 
nicely. 

No separate curve for the general tendencies of estimates 0! 
others has been made. It seemed unnecessary since the method 
of rank differences are used. | For, with such a closed system of 
numbers, overestimates of self must be compensated for by under 
estimates of others.. This is an inevitable outcome of the method 
which may be a real fact or an illusion. There is, however, some 
evidence of the existence of twq_gomewhat different types who are 
able to judge others with relative accuracy. These conform to 
the time-honored and rational divisions,—the inferential type, on/| 
the one hand, who observes and then rationalizes on his observa-| 
tions; and the emotional type, on the other, who is emotionalized by 
his observations, and who, by a method of einfiihling or pseudo 
empathy, is presented with a series of passive estimates. The 
first type knows and knows how it knows; the second type knows 
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s not how it knows. The first‘ type is somewhat more 
but less accurate; the second type is less inclusive but 
curate. There is slight evidence, somewhat dubious 
the seareity of cases, of an intermediate type which is 
alized as is the second type, and then tries to rationalize 
eclings. But the whole series of distinctions are relative 
in absolute. They are, however, of sufficient importance 
‘mention. 


we pay attention to amount of error instead of direction 


or both self estimates and estimates of others, and deal 
averages for each individual instead of his separate 
have thrown our data into a form which will enable us to 
relative degrees of accuracy in ratings, and which will 
rmit us to work correlations with rankings in traits. The 


1 


ll again be two pictures,—one of the individual who knows 


Te rately, the second of the person who is a good judge 


lhe curves of distribution are given in Table VII. 


rABLE VII 


following general conclusions emerge from this phase of 
periment. The average error of self estimates is 2.20 places, 





estimates of others is 1.93 places. | Second, the ability to 


timate one’s self is moderately constant, the correlation between 
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first and second rankings being represented by the figure plus .70.2 
[t is highly probable that memory plays a role of no inconsiderable 
importance here. The ability to estimate others is less constant, 
being represented by a correlation coefficient of plus .55. Third. 
the two capacities, the ranking of self and the ranking ot others. 
appear to be almost but not quite independent variables, for th 
correlation is expressed by the coefficient plus .25; 

‘or convenience of presentation, we shall folldw the same pro 
cedure as previously in giving the correlations between these two 
abilities and the specific traits. We shall not expect to get such 
‘leareut evidence as in the ease of overestimation, for when the 
curve is folded back upon itself at the position of the average and 
we combine the results of both classes, the outstanding differences 
become more shadowy. The results are given in parallel columns 
to facilitate making differential judgments. For it frequently 
happens that a consideration of either column alone would reveal! 
nothing, vet when the algebraic differences between corresponding 
coefficients are obtained, the differences may become truly signifi 
cant. Table VIII gives the correlations between ability to rat 
and the mental qualities. 


TABLE VIII. Asinity To RATE 
Others 


Quick mentally 
Deep mentally 
Bright mentally 
(Common sense 
Obser 

Pens 


Reads much 


. . mm « . 
Both types show positive correlations with the mental traits, 


but the excellent self raters give higher values than do the success 
ful raters of others. The most outstanding feature of both groups 
is their mental quickness and agility. The adequate self rater 
possesses these qualities to a higher degree. He also surpasses 
the judge of others in profundity, in common sense and in powers 
of observation. |We may summarize this section by the assertion 
that the accurate judge of self appears to be somewhat more intell! 
rent and to be more observing than the good judge of others. 

Table IX gives the correlations between ability to rafe and 
emotional qualities. 

| know of no orthodox formula for determining the coefficient with these kinds 


of dat Consequently, a seatter diagram was made, and the coefficient computed | 
the method of unlike signs. 
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us (0) TABLE IX ABILITY TO RaTQ 
lerab), Qual ty Others Seif 
nstal motional LS o7 
ry: I uchy 40 09 
Phir Tendency to worry Oo: 4 
othe Sympathetu 03 50 
' Courage 37 24 
for tl Joyful 1 26 
M ly °6 17 
Gene us 1] 80 
it pro Quick temper oY 13 
se ft Caim 11 emergencies 0. it? 
t suct ‘rom this table, we may infer that both groups are mildly to 
pondibens rately emotional. However, at this point the similarity 
© and : and differences begin to appear. The good judge of others 
renceas ° > . : ° — 
: _ he touchy, quick of temper, glum and moody, and lacking 
ne rage. The good self judge, on the other hand, tends to be 
juently ier, less gloomy, less irritable, less liable to lose his head, A 
reveal ' 







svmpathetic, more generous and more courageous than the 





onding 






idge of others. 






































signif 
0 TABLE X. Apm. 
Quality Others Self 
Industry 13 09 
Gaive up easily ly QO] 
Work for the present 42 1 
Resolute 23 19 
Basily persuaded 03 14 
Trustworthy 02 17 
Moral courage 19 17 
Strong will 10 10 
lable X gives the correlations between ability to estimate and 
volitional qualities. Little emerges from this table. If we 
traits, argue from our diagnosis of Webb’s® table of correlations 
1ecess strength of will is an integration of two elements, an antici- 
rroups ! dea and perseverance, then both classes seem to be 
‘ates ht} deficient in the second element, compensating for it pos- 
Da bly by their mentality. This conclusion is borne out by a study 
: eparate qualities in this division. Other differences are the 
WOwe:rs “ ‘ 
ila trustworthiness and the greater moral courage of the good 
whe idges 
ntel .. hI. € : ; io ; 
lable XI gives the correlations between ability to estimate and 
:; social qualities. 
e al . ‘ 5 - , . : : : 
the outstanding feature of this part of the discussion is the 
reater social interest and adaptability of the good self judge. 


act, this appears to be the most significant thing about him. 








Wi Character and Intelligence Brit. Journal of Psychol Monog Supp 1915 


if 
. 
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TABLE XI. ABILity TO RATE 
Quality Others 


interest in persons 


Likes companionship 


lV 
7 
LO 


ries to please others 05 
Independence 34 
Sympathet 

Demonstrative 

Pact 

Politeness 

lalkative 

Self-consecious 


Popularity 


He is interested in other persons, likes to be with them, puts 
himself out to be agreeable to them, is sympathetic, demonstrative, 
tactful, polite and popular. The good judge of others, on the 
contrary, tends to be independent, takes relatively little interest 
in persons, appearing to be gregarious rather than social. In 
general, he is either negative or but slightly positive in his social 
tendencies. ‘T’o summarize: the one who can estimate himself well 
tends to be moderately social; the good judge of others tends to be 
either antisocial or indifferent. 


TABLE XII. Asiuity To Rat 

Traits Others 
rruthful 21 
Trustworthy 02 
Conscientious ll 
Courage 
Prudent 
Resolute 
Obstinate 
Broadminded 
Self confidence 
Absent minded 


Table XII gives the correlations between ability to rate and the 
self qualities. Once again the advantage is found to lie with the 
good judge of self. The greatest difference, 61 points in the case 
of courage, is to the detriment of the good judge of others. ‘The 
self judge is likewise broad minded, and moderately self-confident 
Other differences are slight. 

The analysis of our data has revealed the existence of certain 
differences of a moderate magnitude and of a very consistent sort 
in the personalities of those who judge others well as compared 
with those who are good self judges. The self raters are more 
intelligent, possess to a higher degree the more desirable emotional 
attributes and are much more socially minded. Possibly the key 
notes of the difference are to be found in the broad minded sym 
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and lack of self-consciousness of the good self raters. This 
ead not only to facile intercourse with others but also to an 
urse which would tend to bring out spontaneous reactions 
thers. Sympathy and intelligence combined might lead to 
understanding of others. Because of their liking for their kind 
» thrown both more extensively and intensively into their 
and consequently have a better chance for understanding 
The outstanding difference is the social inclination of those 
ite themselves well, and the antisocial or socially indifferent 
ncies of those who are successful raters of others. 


, puts f we may venture to try to explain this apparent paradox, our 
rative. f thought would be as follows. The good judge of others 
on the towards the egotistic. He at any rate is cold blooded towards 
iterest thers and not interested in them. His thoughts and emotions 
il. In equently center about himself. He is the important thing in 

social niverse for himself, and others are regarded by him as tools 
lf well for his own satisfaction and gratification. He finds one suitable 
s to be ‘or one purpose, another for another, and develops a shrewd 


to measure others, not as human beings, but as tools. 
The good judge of himself, on the other hand, tends to regard 
ty as the end, and himself as the means, or to phrase it 
rently, society as the constant, himself as the variable. So- 


reaction to him thus becomes the important thing. This 
ihles him to discriminate between the various kinds of demands 
are made upon him and he finds that he is considered 
adequate in certain respects, moderately adequate in others, but 
not at all satisfactory in still others. He develops consequently 
a self-awareness and self-knowledge in terms of such social 
reflections. 
The apparent paradox, that the one who is most interested in 
thers understands himself best, and the one who is most inter- 
sted in himself, best understands others, thus becomes rational. 
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THE PROVINCE AND SCOPE OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


By MERVIN A. DUREA 


rHE O O STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLOGICA CLINI 


I. THE NEED FOR FORMULATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES O} 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


NOR more than fifteen years the term ‘mental hygiene” 
been in use. Since its origin, when the term was coined by 
Dr. Adolph Meyer to apply principally in the study of morbid 
factors, mental hygiene has come to have a wider significance 
industry, edueation, and other social and economic fields. 

By long years of patient experimentation and research, various 
sciences have established certain laws and principles which to thes 
sciences are working tools. But such is not the case with th 
mental hygiene movement. Partly because of the rapidity wit 
which the movement has grown, partly because of its infaney, and 
resulting indirectly from both of these, the lack of concentrated 
research in mental hygiene, the movement has become more of a1 
art than a science. Burnham (1) recognizes this fact, citing that 
at the present time it is impossible to formulate any fundamenta 
principles of mental hygiene because of an insufficient nucleus 
scientific data and that whatever general principles are used ar 
tentative. 

But this does not mean that the psychologists, psychiatrists 
and others who are interested in the movement have been idl 
Not only the literature itself, but also the general recognitior 
given in various fields witnesses that effort is being made to defin 
the problem and scope of mental hygiene. Abbot (2) in a very 
excellent article attempts to answer the question—What is Mental 
Hygiene? He points out that it is ‘‘something positive and con 
structive, not merely, or even chiefly, preventive, and withou 
undue emphasis on the morbid.’’ Other writers less comprehensive 
than Abbot have adopted the general assumption that menta 
hygiene is concerned with the promotion and maintenance 0! 
mental! health, no matter in what sphere the principles are applied 
While such an assumption may suffice for a purview of the whol 
field, yet it is questionable as to whether or not such a generaliza 
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1 be made the basis for scientific procedure or establishment 
, method. 
doubtedly, when the various aspects of the subject are con 
d, some spheres in which mental hygiene principles are 
at present loom as more important than others. As indi 
by Abbot and pointed out by Williams (3) mental hygiene 
neerned itself very largely with the problem of the care and 
nt of those mentally diseased and with the social and 
mic problems that develop about them. But now it is vastly 
concerned with the mental health of persons who are not 
diseased, the normal individual. What line is to be 
between these two factors—the morbid and the normal—in 
pplication of mental hvgiene principles? What is the most 
soil in which the mental hygiene movement can funetion? 
is the relative importance of various groups of people and 
sas they are affected by or connected with mental hygiene? 
| the hope of making a contribution to the answer of some 
se queries that the present study and others have been 
rtaken. 
Il. THE PROBLEM OF THE STUDY 
ssuming the extremes, abnormal and normal, as being within 
provinee of mental hygiene, effort was made (a) to determine 
her or not mental hygiene should apply exclusively to either 
¢ two extremes: or (b) whether or not both extremes should 
ressed, and if so, in what measure. That is, do they vary in 
rtance or are they equal in importance? 
lurther, some effort was made to ascertain the amount of 


nphasis which various institutions or organizations and groups 


people should receive in their relation to the principles of 

tal hygiene. Next, collated opinion was asked on a definition 

mental hygiene. With these two latter problems, later papers 
eal. 


III. MATERIALS OF THE STUDY ' 


(he following questionnaire was devised as a means of solving 
roblem of the present study: 

Should the term mental health or ‘‘mental hy riene’’ be con 
erned with abnormal or morbid factors a/lone—feebleminded 
ness, mental disorder, delinquency, criminality, ete.—their 
recognition, care, and prevention? YES NO 


lebted to Abbot irticle previous ted ‘or tl groups of inst 
n Question 5, and the gr 3 of persons used in Question 
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tied ene rmition oes 
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Should the biological phase alone of **mental hygiene”? | 
stressed, viz., that the chief function of man is environment 
adjustment and good adjustment is efficient living? ? 

In this sense mental hygiene applies almost exclusive 
so-called normal individuals—normal in this case meaning an 
individuals who are not classified as feebleminded., insane 
psychopathic, delinquent, criminal, ete., or otherwise in need 
of supervision. YES NO 
Should both of the aspects of mental hygiene cited in Questions 
1 and 2 be considered in the field of mental hygiene? 

YES NO 
In case both phases cited in Questions 1 and 2 should be included 
under mental hygiene, should one phase be stressed more or 
should they be considered as equal in importance? 

(a) Stress on morbid factors. 

(b) Stress on biological factors. 

(ec) Of equal importance. 

The following are nine institutions or organizations to whiel 


mental hygiene needs are applicable. Please list those in order 
of importance, using | to indicate most important, 2 next 
importance, and so on to 9, the least important. 

(a) Home, to secure good attitude, examples, atmospher 


ete., for both adults and children. 

(b) School, to secure good health conditions, understandi: 
by teachers of pupils’ personality needs, studies 
adapted to each pupil’s needs and abilities, ete. 

(c) Industry, to secure good health conditions, harmonious 
relation between management and employees and 
among employees, work and workers fitted to each 
other, understanding for and consideration of th 
misfit. 

(d) Courts, juvenile and adult, to secure better understand 
ing by all court officers of the mental, personal, socia 
and other environmental factors in delinquency a! 
crime. Better consideration of individual needs and 
of the probable effects of punitive measures. 

(e) Penal and reformatory institutions, to secure bet 
knowledge by all officials of the individual needs o! 
inmates, better attitude toward them, better classifi 
cation, employment, and segregation. 


2 The use of the term **biologieal’’ has been questioned by several responden! 
an extent the criticism is warranted, but since the connotation of the term has 
explained in the questionnaire, the writer does not believe that results are vitiated 
f a misunderstanding (or perhaps technical misuse) of the term. 


hecause 
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‘lene”’ f) Hospitals, general and special, almshouses, orphanages, 
‘onmenta ete., to secure a favorable atmosphere, promote self- 
respect and self-confidence in the inmates, to develop 

sive the best judgments of which they are capable, ete. 
¢) Church, to secure elimination from its forms and teach 
ings of the mentally unhygienic concepts of original 
sin and passages which relate to revenge, hate, 


intolerance, ete. 
(h) Peoples and nations, to secure lessening of race conceit, 


prejudices, antagonisms, jealousies, injustices, and 
desires for revenge, in order that they may under 
stand each other better and thus lessen the liability 
of wars. 

Social or welfare work, to secure a broader appreciation 
of the various social groups with which ameliorative 
work is done, the types of problems concerned, ete. 

following are eleven qroups of persons to whom mental 


(Lelie principles apply. Please list these in order of their 
mportance, using 1 to indicate most important, 2 next in impor 
tance, and so on to 11, the least important. 

\) Parents, that they may make good homes, set good 
examples, wisely guide the development of their chil 
dren, and avoid injudicious ways and words with 
them. 

(b) Children, that they may form the best habits, attitudes, 
and aims, learn self-understanding and self-control, 
and aequire such knowledge and ability to use it as 
will enable them to handle their internal conflicts and 
adjust themselves well to the conditions of life. 

(c) Teachers, that they may live their own lives efficiently, 
understand children, adapt studies to each child’s 
need, and develop the best methods of teaching. 

(d) Employers and managers of workers, that they may 
develop favorable conditions and adopt good attitudes 
toward workers. 

(e) Employees, that they may be better adjusted to their 
work, and develop better attitudes toward their 
work, each other, their employers and other official 
superiors. 

(f) Physicians, that they may understand better the mental 
factors in their patients’ illnesses, recognize the 
beginnings of mental illnesses, and advise patients 
more wisely. 
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(g) Clergymen, that they may better understand the 
quences of incompatible marriages (sexual and tey 
peramental) in the couples they contemplate joi 
in marriage, distinguish between sinfulness and 
ness or other conditions in the self-aceusatio 
other mental or social maladaptation of some of thei 
parishioners and not undertake any but **mora 
‘*spiritual’’ healing without medical direction. 

Judges, that they may have better understanding 
mental and social factors in delinqueney and crim 
and the form of deliqueney, know the aid ment 
clinies can give them and understand the use 
expert testimony. 

Public in general, that it may take interest in use and 
support of measures for the promotion of menta 
health, take a more helpful and understanding 
tude toward the mentally ill, and support measu 
and institutions for the better study and car 
mental patients and other poorly adjusted perso: 

Psychologists, that they may understand the laws 
human behavior, the motives back of human condu 

various factors that condition human conduct ar 
adjustment, and what reéduecative means can be us 
to make for readjustment. 

(k) Social workers, that they may understand the vari 
factors contributory to different kinds of 
problems. 

Krom your point of view formulate a definition of 

hygiene and list below. Carry to back of page if necessar 

The questionnaire was sent to 262 persons whose interest 

work seemed to be directly or indirectly in the field of met 

hygiene. Our eriteria of selection of these individuals 
follows: 109 names of the administrative heads of psye! 
clinics were taken from the directory published by the Joint | 

mittee on the Methods of Preventing Delinquency (4); 1951 

were taken from the roll of the Year Book for 1925 of the Amer 

Psychological Association. These latter were selected on the basis 

of their instructional or research interests in clinical or abnorma 

psychology, psychopathology, or psychiatry. By this method 
logical two-fold division resulted. The personnel] of the first gr 


were physicians, and of the second group psychologists. Ina! 
cases certain names were listed in both directories, but these 
so small in number as not to invalidate the division indicated. 
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lowing table shows the returns to the questionnaire: 


rABLI 


ings are significant in this table: (1) As far as voluntary 
s indicative of interest in the mental hygiene movement, 
an one-half of the total group show this interest; (2) there 
marked difference between the amount of interest shown 
two groups of different training and point of view, the 
e between the number of responses from psychologists 
vsiclans being a little more than 1 per cent. Generally 
the questions raised on the mental hygiene situation 
be as important to one class of professional individuals 
» other. 
be noticed further in this study that not all of the 152 
reports were used. Some reported too late to be 
d in the original tabulation; on other questionnaires the 
incomplete for certain items; and in a few cases the 
av merely a criticism of the technique used. 


RMINATION O] MENTAI HYGIENI FACTORS TO BE STRI SED ° 


Responses were tabulated for 148 cases, on Questions 1, 2 and 
I < 


‘following table shows the results: 


rABLE Il 


m Ot 
x 


s evident from the foregoing ‘* No’’ responses to Question 1, 
the consensus of opinion is not in favor of concerning mental 
ene with abnormal or morbid factors alone. Further, the pre 
lerance of **No’’ replies to Question 2 indicates approximately 


ie attitude with relation to normal factors—they are not 
ir enough in importance to be stressed exclusively. In con 


a 


th the first two questions, the rather overwhelming number 


pay , only the data from Questions 1 to 4 inclusive have been a 
1 from Question 5 to 7 inclusive will be published under different heads 


nf 
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of ‘*Yes’’ responses to Question 3 shows that a large majo) 
regard both morbid and normal factors as being within th 
province of mental hygiene. In this last case there are only five 


dissenting voices, these being accounted for by one who belieyos 
that morbid factors alone are important, and four who replh 
the sole interest of mental hygiene is the normal. 

In this analysis, the responses of psychologists and 
were not handled separately, the obvious unanimity of 
by both groups on all three questions making such an anah 
worthless. 

In Table IIT following is tabulated the results on Question 4 
in the event of a two-fold definition, what is the relative impor. 
tance of normal and abnormal? | 


TABLF ITI 
QUESTION 
Miscellaneous Tota 


& 148 


4 100.0 


In this table 8 cases fall into a ‘‘miscellaneous’’ group, five of 
these being accounted for previously, such replies stressing morbid 
or normal factors only. Three others make no reply to Question 4. 
Hence, the differential analysis is based on 140 eases. This ques. 
tion shows in what measure the two-fold stress, morbid and normal 
factors, in mental hygiene should be distributed. In the table the 
percentage distributions are derived on 148 cases. Based on 146 
respondents who believe that both aspects are important, the 
results are as follows: 

8 cases or 5.7 per cent would stress morbid factors; 

{9 cases or 35.0 per cent would stress normal factors; 

83 cases or 59.3 per cent regard morbid and normal factors 

as equal in importance. 

To ascertain whether or not there was any definite difference 
in attitude taken by the two groups of different professional trai! 
ing toward the importance of the separate factors in mental 
hygiene, an analysis of 140 eases was made. The tabulated results 
follow: 

TABLE IV 
RESPONSE TO QUESTION 4 BY PROFESSION 
b) (ec) 
Psychol Psycholo Psycholo 
gists Physicians gists Physicians gists 
21 28 37 46 


>4 f 
) l Oi .o 


6 


».0 
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the 140 cases cited above were 60 physicians and 80 psy- 

The percentages derived are on the basis of the 

er of cases in each separate group. A summary of the data 

[V is enlightening: 4.2 per cent more psychologists than 

ins are of the opinion that morbid factors should receive 

stress in mental hygiene; on the question of normal factors, 

croups are identical; and as to the equality of morbid and 

factors, 4.2 per cent more physicians than psychologists 

that the two mentioned factors are equal in importance. 

e there may be a popular tendency to decry any ameliora 

irk with the social flotsam, such does not seem to be the 

of scientific thinking individuals. This is evidenced by 

esults in Table LI, Question 3, in the overwhelming majority 

spondents who believe that mental hygiene is significant to 

morbid and normal. However, the amount of stress as 

Table Ill, which each factor should receive, varies con 

y. A relatively small percentage would make the morbid 

hief interest of mental hygiene; a very much more consider 

imber would stress the normal. But by far the largest 

Gwe of number are of the opinion that the morbid and normal are of equal 
: tance. Whatever else such results show, they at least indi 
ite the tendeney of more recent opinion on the mental hygiene 
s aues movement. This gradual incorporation of a larger body of tenets 
norm: may be explained by the modern attention to prevention rather 
in cure of maladies. The watchword of medical science now is 
eliminate those conditions which are derogatory to a healthy 

physical regimen. May not the foregoing evidences demonstrate 

tacitly the same thing with relation to mental health? As 

Williams (13) has so well expressed it, ‘‘ Emotional disturbances 

I earth born. We need go no further than ourselves and 
r immediate environments, past and present, to find the source 
the difficulty and to trace its course.’’ Realizing the potent 


morhi 


that various behavior patterns, habit trends, conduct mecha 
sms, or environmental conditionings can mean in the suecess or 


+ 


failure, adjustment or maladjustment of the individual life, mental 
hygiene, influenced largely by dynamic psychology, has come to 
give more and more attention to the social processes that produce 
rmal individual. Mental hygiene is concerned with every 


im or agency that influences or conditions human behavior. 


‘0 say that there is a lessening interest in the application of 
tal hygiene principles to the morbid would be to assume more 


this investigation shows. Rather the program has been 
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enlarged to meet greater needs. And may this not be a happy 
situation? Unwarranted pessimism dictates that to do anything 
of a constructive nature with the insane, feebleminded, criminal. 
delinquent, and dependent is hopeless. While not subscribing to 
this gloomy outlook, yet undoubtedly mental hygiene work wit} 
the morbid or abnormal is fraught with some difficulties and many 
limitations. That those who are permanently incarcerated should 
have the best of care needs no argument; that delinquency and 
crime should be made the object of scientific research with view 
to its decrease goes without saying; that dependency should be 
relieved is obvious; that by the application of sane eugenics a 
effort should be made to reduce the population of the mentally de 
ficient is almost axiomatic; but with mental hygiene working at its 


highest efficiency with any of these groups, a certain number of 
social liabilities is inescapable. [ven with the best of curative d 
vices, a large percentage of morbid ailments are irremediable by 
any form of therapy. Whereas, with mental hygiene taking its 
point of departure in the initiation of a positive, constructive, pri 
ventive program directed toward the achievement of the normal, 
well adjusted, mentally healthy individual, social and economic lia- 
bilities are reduced to a minimum. And those unincarcerated 
who gravitate toward unfitness are perhaps wholly biologically 
inadequate. 

3etween the physicians and psychologists who express opinion 
on the relative importance of morbid and normal factors, no great 
discrepancy is evident. From the identity of the percentages of 
answers to ‘‘b’’ of Question 4, it seems that there is an appreci 
able number of scientific thinkers in both fields who are of lik 
opinion as to the importance of mental hygiene to the normal. 

There is no marked difference of opinion between physicians 
and psychologists on the equality of morbid and normal factors. 
Kvidently, the popular notion extant in some spheres that th 
chief interest of the physician is the study of serious mental devia 
tion is an error. The physician is probably as much influenced by 
the tendencies of modern psychological therapy as the psychologist 
himself. And one other contradiction of the previously mentioned 


popular notion is shown in the manner in which the two groups 


respond to ‘‘a’’ of Question 4. 
twice as many psychologists as physicians advocate stressing 
morbid factors in mental hygiene. 

Whether or not the present study portends a gradually lessen 
ing interest in the morbid on the part of mental hygiene is impos 
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sav. The fact that nearly 25 percent more of 140 cases 
that the morbid and normal are equal in importance than 


happy 
ything 
minal, 


ho would show preterence for normal tactors, seems to 
least theoretically, that the greater importance of the 

is not generally recognized. However, it is manifest that 
lata show an evolution of thinking on the whole movement. 
isly, the initial principles of mental hygiene cannot be used 


Witt 
many 


should : 
| ider scope of the movement. In the establishment of a 


imental datum or set of working principles it is very likely 

th years of development to the point of greater scientific 

y, mental hygiene will recognize separate sets of working 
es for the morbid and normal. 

he present point of departure lends some tangible answer to 

estion—What line is to be drawn between the morbid and 

ial in the application of mental hygiene principles? Beers’ (5) 

conception of the term was probably of activities directed 

i the improvement of the care given patients in mental hos 

While this concept still has a part in the mental hygiene 

anes ram, the boundaries to-day have been greatly extended, the 

ing of the term elaborated, and more progressive ideas added 

ow it covers a widespread field. Perhaps this newer concept 

o better expressed than in a quotation by Bancroft (6) from 

the publications of The National Committee for Mental 


11¢ ha 
erated 


- ] . 
iCall 


ponies ‘The National Committee for Mental Hygiene and its affiliated 
sine al state societies and committees are organized to work for the con 
tion of mental health; to help prevent nervous and mental 
s and mental defect; to help raise the standards of care 

treatment for those suffering from any of these disorders or 

defect; to secure and disseminate reliable information on 

subjects and also on mental factors involved in problems 
to industry, education, delinquency, dependency, and the 
“operate with federal, state and local agencies, and with 

d with public and private agencies, whose work is in any 

‘ated to that of a society or committee for mental hygiene.’’ 
volume of literature, both books and articles, leaves no 

it the mental hygiene movement of to-day differs radically 

that of a decade ago, embodying not only the original basic 
iples, but is further broadened to meet the needs of a varied 
mber of fields. Added to these prima facie evidences comes 
objective manifestation of interest as a $50,000 appropriation 

‘or mental hygiene work at Yale University (7). Not only this, 


lessen 


impos 
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but reports from other colleges and universities and more genera 
articles (Sto 18) show the same trend of practical interest, es) 
cially as mental hygiene is related to the students in institutions 
of higher learning. That industry has not been backward 
realizing the value of mental hygiene is revealed by many forcet 
articles (19 to 23) on the subject. Such citations are incomplete 
and more or less incidental to the present study. A complet 
bibliography, classified to show the various ramifications that t} 
movement has taken, would necessitate a separate publication 
itself. 

Some facts are certain, the problems of mental hygiene are 
varied, experimental data are so lacking, the movement so suffers 
from an absence of a delimiting definition, that anything -vhicl 
even remotely resembles crystallized dogma will be forced to a 
scientific experimentation. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to state that the present stud) 
largely exploratory, and conclusions are made with this in mind 
However, results represent the consensus of opinion of a numbe 
of qualified judges, those who have come to a certain 
through experience and training. To a degree it is a condensatio: 
and crystallization of professional opinion on the subject, to t! 
present time. On the basis of the work done, the results seem to 
justify the following conclusions: 

1. In the past fifteen years there has been a marked shift in the 
point of view of mental hygiene. This has called for a new formu 
lation or reformulation of general principles for the movement. 

2. A logical consequence has followed this shift, namely, t! 
determination of the relative importance of morbid and norma 
factors in the application of mental hygiene principles. 

3. On the questions raised about an equal amount of interest 
is shown by two professional groups. 

4. No sharp demarcation can be made between those who wou 
limit mental hygiene to the morbid and others who would make 
apply to the normal alone. On the other hand, a marked pre 
ponderance of respondents of both professional classes are of t! 
opinion that both factors must be considered in mental hygien 

». Considerable variability of opinion is evident on the relati 


importance of morbid and normal factors. However, more tha: 
half of both professional classes regard the two aspects as being 


41 
Noss 


of equal importance, while as to normal and morbid factors, 
rank second and third respectively. 
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» 

But little variation of opinion is shown by physicians and 
ogists on the question of how the separate factors should 

sed, the percentage of difference in each case being small. 

ard ll : far as the expression of opinion in the present study can 
rr is a basis for showing the trend of interest in mental 
the results may he said to correlate well with the varied 


nterest manifest in the literature. 
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THE EFFECT OF SEQUENCES OF INDIFFERENT 
STIMULI ON A REACTION OF THE CON- 
DITIONED RESPONSE TYPE 
By GEORGE HUMPHREY 


Ql } VERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA 


os \Hk flesh and blood of a tone in the (musical) melody is 
dependent upon its role in the melody . ° a b as lead 
ing note to e is something radically different from the b as 


} 


tonic note.’’' This statement of Wertheimer’s seems to be sul 
stantially corroborated by the introspective evidence of those bi 
qualified to judge, namely the musicians. There seems, however, 
to have been no objective investigation of the problem. The experi- 
ments to be described were undertaken in the hope that they might 
furnish the beginnings of such objective treatment. 
If Wertheimer’s account is correct, then a musical note heard 
in isolation is a different thing from the same note heard in a 
musical melody.” Looked at from the objective side, the stimulus 
value of such a single note should be modified by inclusion within 
the melody. If then a subject is trained by the conditioned response 
method to react to a single note his response should be altered 
when the same note is played to him as part of a melody. It 
seemed reasonable to regard the test as an experimentum crucis 
for the Wertheimer-Koehler theory.® As will appear in the sequel, 
the experiments did not provide this clear cut evidence; rather 
they brought out data by which the problem may be redefined, and 
which are in themselves significant for the study of the human 
organism’s learned responses to its environment. They also cor- 
roborate incidentally certain of Pavlov’s results which have not 
before been obtained with human subjects. 
An adaption of the Watson technique was used,* the apparatus 
consisting essentially of a wooden lever two feet long by six inches 
1 Max Wertheimer. Ueber Gestalttheorie Vortgag Gehalten in d. Kant Gesells: 
Berlin, 17 Dec. 1924. 

2Cf. Koehler. Die Physischen Gestelten in Ruhe und im stationaeren Zus 
1929, 42. ‘‘A combination is then and only then a real sum of ‘parts’ or ‘| 
when it can be produced from them . . . without the alteration of one of 
‘parts’.’’ Such a sum is contrasted with the melody, which is ‘‘nonadditive’’. 

3 The melody was, of course, first used as an example by v. Ehrenfels. 

4J.B. Watson. The Place of the Conditioned Reflex in Psychology. Psy. Rev., ' 


pp. SY seq. 


* 
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e, resting on a piece of one inch rubber hose pipe as spring and 
m. The shock was administered through a brass electrode 
ed to the end of the lever. When the hand was stimulated it 

thdrawn, and the lever rose towards the subject, thus chang- 
shape of the rubber piping which served as fulerum. This 
was recorded kymographically. The recording lever was 
on an extension of the armature of a signal magnet, which 
is a fulerum when the subject moved his arm, but which 
ilso of itself move the recording point in the opposite sense. 
e same signal line were therefore obtained two sets of data, 
ard jerk denoting the time of the stimulus, a downward 
the motion of the subject’s hand. For the secondary 
is, that is, the one to which the subject is being trained, was 
metal instrument of the xylophone type, the tenes of which, 
produced by vibrating cylinders, are relatively pure. Wher 
mograph was run at the rapid speed, a coarse silk thread 
tretched over the evlinder corresponding to the ‘‘active’’ 
‘or ‘‘eritical’’) tone, and the note struck through the silk, 
iting jerk completing an electric circuit and registering the 
striking. This method did not dull the tone. The notes to 
the subject was not being trained—the nonactive, ‘‘wrong’’ 
— were registered by slinging one end of the instru- 
m a rubber band, which gave slightly when the note was 
and completed another circuit. The latency of the response 
thus be measured with sufficient accuracy for our purpose. 
the kymograph was running slowly, the time signals were 
by hand. The signal magnet was muted so that it was 
ble to the subject, who was separated by screens from the 
rding apparatus and the operator. <A four volt Monarch 

human torage battery was used for the electric stimulation, with a 

1 cor: Harvard Porter inductorium set at from 2 to 4. 

all, nine subjects were employed, of whom three survived 

rather unpleasant ordeal, and developed well discriminated 

aratus responses; one, a boy of nine, responded to the ‘‘right’’ note, but 
inches is unable to learn not to respond to the ‘‘wrong’’ ones; three 
ot develop conditioned responses at all, one after more than 

hundred combined stimulations, another after almost a 

isand. Two subjects, one a boy of fifteen, the other a freshman 

the university, were entirely discomfited after the first half 

ur. It is probable that with the improved technique later 

veloped all but the last two could have given responses at 

to the critical note. Finding from later conversations with 
non-responding subjects that they thought they were under- 
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roiling a test of ‘*nerve’’ or ‘ability to be fooled’’, we read latterly 
the following set of cautionary directions: , 

This is an experiment in learning. It is not a test of endurance 
or nerve or of ability to be fooled. You are asked to behave in ap 
entirely natural way, acting as you might imagine an animal would 
do in the same situation. Please do not make up your mind that 
you will or will not behave in a certain way. We are trying to find 
out what normal human beings do, not how much they ean stand 
or whether we can fool them. 

[It may be that the reading of these instructions, careful 
worded though they were, would necessitate the giving of som 
name other than conditioned response to the reaction obtained, 
The point is, however, immaterial for the purposes of the investiga 
tion. It should here be mentioned that, throughout the experi 
ments, it was difficult to avoid the impression that, in training the 
human subjects to react to so elementary a situation, the very 


simplicity of the conditions acted as a complication. As Professor 


(‘ason puts it:° ‘*The man analyzes the situation and cannot bi 
‘deceived’ so easily’’. A simpler nervous organization might well 
have proved more efficient in this particular task. At any rate, 
when the directions were read, the difficulty, mentioned also by 
llamel,® seemed to disappear. 

The latency of the reaction was that of a so-called ‘‘discrimina 
tive’’ response, being of the order of 400 sigma. The median value 
of 43 observations on one subject was 366 sigma, and the average 
value 427 sigma, the mode lying between 300 and 400 sigma. This 
appeared to be longer than for the response when the primary 
stimulus (shock) was given (average of fourteen observations on 
the same subject 224 sigma); with the wide range of nearly ide! 
tical stimuli used, it is probable that the latency of the respons 
could never be brought down to that of the primary response. Wi 
did not explore this possibility, nor did such examination as we 
made of the influence of various factors‘? on the reaction time yield 
positive results. 

With each of the three surviving subjects who developed well 
differentiated responses one point came out unequivocally. Inclu- 
sion of the active note within a musical phrase may change the 


5 Cason, Hulsey. The Conditioned Reflex or Conditioned Response as a 
Activity of Living Organisms. Psy. Bull., 22, no. 8, 1925, p. 460. 
6 Hamel, I. A. A Study and Analysis of the Conditioned Reflex. Psy. Mon 
7E. 9, the average of 14 reactions just before and just after the 


Comm 


was exactly the same, viz. 400 sigma. 
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is value of this note to such an extent that the trained 


e disappears. The following table exhibits this. 


TABLE I! 
Age Seventeen Third Year Hig Schoo 
Number 7. No Melody 
to be read as indicating that e successive series of stimulatio 
$, 0), respectively, were given with the following results 
Combined Stimulations with Stimulations with 
Stimulatiohs non-aetive not ictive note (no shock) 
13 positive, 
ubtful 
ositive 
tr som , 
responses 
talned. ( 17, false, positive 


doubtf 
estiza loubtful 


10 false, 4, 32 positive, 

doubtfu 1 doubtful 

1 no resp. 
ill be seen that the subject had, by this time, developed a 
e that was to a high degree discriminated. Of 193 total 
tions, one only was a combined stimulus, consisting of both 
nd active note; 158 consisted of the notes that were being 
d out, that is to say of all other notes but the active one, 
‘r with some noises (taps on the wooden table with the 
r), and of these 158 only ten were certainly followed by 


aera reactions, 2 were doubtful, the rest were (‘‘correctly’’) not so 
nn Vale f d. Of the thirty-four stimulations with the active note, 
iveragt rty-two were (‘‘correctly’’) followed by responses, one was not 
. This followed, and one was doubtful. It should be pointed out that 
rimary e one stimulation with the active note in these three series that 


ions O! not followed by a response came after eight non-active notes.” 
iden- § thermore, there seems to be a_ progressive improvement 
‘sponst practice effect’’). Of the last twenty active notes, all were 
| ed by positive responses, W hile at the same time the responses 
non-active notes remained proportionately the same, or 
diminished in number (4 in thirty-three ‘‘correct’’ in the 

{9 total stimulations, as compared with not more than 8 in 77 
the last 90 total stimulations, or, on the more favorable 
ction, 8 in 125 in the last hundred and forty-four total 
lations). The order and number of stimulations was inten 


lly made capricious, so that the subject might not guess what 
coming next. Later in the experiment the subject improved 


had previously received 486 combined stimulations. 
iims a similar result as evidence that a non-active note sets up a positive 
See Morgulis, 8., Pavlov’s Theory of the Function of the Central Nervous 
Anim. Behavior, 1914, 4, 362. 
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this record, sometimes going through a similar series without qa 
shock at all and without making a single 
seen that this fact of improvement makes statistical analysis very 
difficult. An exact analysis is perhaps impossible in this type of 
experiment. The human nervous organization is so extraordinarily 


+s 


mistake’’. It will he 


sensitive to practice effects, that each stimulation is, so to speak 
unique, so that results can hardly be rigorously compared from one 
stimulation to another of the same subject. <A real statistical] 
treatment could perhaps only be made by training a statistical) 
adequate number of subjects, and comparing the total records from 
start to finish, and at this thought the stoutest heart might quail 
The results are however, sufficiently accurate for the immediat 
purpose of the inquiry. 
After the above described stimulations, in the same sess 


the following series was given. 


TABLE II 

April . Continuation of Table ‘ritical note, number 

No Melodies or Arpeggios Previous| 

Tune 1—12, 7, 6. Tune 1—7. Tune 2—12, 7, 5, 6, 5,6. Tur 

npn n d n rnnnn 
Tune 1 does not contain the eritical note, and was given as a 

control: Tune 2, ‘‘ Home Sweet Home’’, contains the critical n 
twice; n beneath a namber signifies that this particular note 0 
the instrument was played, but was not followed by a response, p 
that the note was followed by a response; d, used in one instance, 


y 


signifies a doubtful response. 

Thus in this series note number 7, the critical note, was played 
seven times in isolation, with positive responses certain 1 
but one case which was doubtful. It was also played four times, 
twice in each tune number 2. When played in a melody, it was 
llowed by a response. In the whole session, the active 


These 


no case fi 
note, number 7, was given forty-one times in isolation. 
notes were followed by positive responses in thirty-eight cases; 
one case was not followed by a response; two were doubtful. Th 
same note was plaved four times in a melody. In none of these 
four cases was there any response. 

A further series of data from the same subject a week later 
may be added. Preceding the below tabulated stimulations, the 
critical note, number 7, was given twelve times,” always with 
response following. Arpeggios were then played, fourteen in all, 


ach containing the critical note, and the speed of these was first 


10 Interspersed with non-critical notes, seales, and so on. 
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ed from a rate of about 300 beats to the minute to sixty to the 
and then still further to a rate of 48 to the minute. Only 


st was there a response. 


melody in this series was ‘* Home Sweet Home’’, containing 
ibject’s note twice. The notes 5+7, 7+9 were played simul 
islvy, as chords. A signifies the arpeggio, or series of 
ve notes containing the subject’s critical note, number 7. 
the last arpeggio, played at about 48 to the minute, 
e followed by a response, The two arpeggios preceding 
ere played at about one note to the second. The four control 
tions with note 7 in isolation were all followed by responses. 
Subject J was not so well trained as subject S. It was necessary 
ibject him to the combined stimulation of shock and note 
hout the experiments. lle made more false responses to the 
eal notes than did subject S, and failed more often to 
to the critical note. Yet the following data clearly cor 
the inference made from S’s performance, viz. that the 
value of the isolated note may he radically changed when 
included in a musical sequence of notes. Immediately 
r the stimulations in the table there had been given seven 
itions with the eritical note, with positive reactions to all, 
iddition a number of non-critical notes, 48 in all. Some 
e latter were repeated rapidly, to ‘‘fatigue out’’ the response. 
sponses to these non-critical notes were recorded. 


TABLE IV 
2() Critieal 1 


Melody 


resp ynse as under 


ndicates combined stimulation with shock and note number 5. 
melody, ‘*Home Sweet Home’’, contained note number 5 
en times. It is the note corresponding to the words ‘fand 


‘s’’ in the verse. The kymograph record shows one response 

the first note of the tune, number 1 on the instrument, which 
id not been entirely trained out, and one response to the seventh 
tion of the active note in the tune. This note oceurs at the 
nning of the third line of the melody, there being an interval of 
mething under a second between the end of the second line and 


Ty 
( 
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the beginning of the third. There was no response to the other 
thirteen stimulations with the active note in the melody. Thre 
active notes plaved in isolation after the melody were all followed 
by responses. Thus, there were nine responses to the active not 
played in isolation, one failure to respond under the same ¢o) 
ditions and one response to the same note plaved fourteen times j; 
the melody. There seems no doubt that this response was dy 
to the relative isolation of the note at the beginning of the ling 
The subject, later asked what the tune was, said he ‘‘thought 


it was ‘‘pleasures and palaces’’, but was not quite sure. During 


the same session a series was given including notes 1, 3, 5, 8, played 


as an arpeggio (first presentation). The following results were 


obtained: 
TABLE V 
Subject J Oct. 20, 1926. Critical note, number 5 
ilations . 5, l, A, 


Responses | p p n p 


») 


A signifies the notes 1, 3, 5, 8, a common chord, played succes 
sively as an arpeggio, at a rate of about five to the second. 

[It will be noticed that, as often with this subject, note number | 
is positive; also the fourth repetition of the critical note is nega 
tive. Preceding the arpeggio nineteen stimulations with not 
number five in isolation were positive.” 


For the third subject, C, we have the following evidence. The 


session this time consisted of only six stimulations. 
GE SL TL : ~ 


. 
TABLE VI 


The scale consisted of the notes 1, 2, 3, 4, 45, 6, 7, 8, played at 
about 300 to the minute. (On the same day subject S gave no 
response to any of four scales that were interspersed in a series 
consisting of forty critical notes, all positive and seventy-nine no! 
critical notes and other forms of stimulation.) 


11 


During the entire session the eritieal note was followed by a response 
it so followed 16 times. Of these 16 failures, 11 oceurred during 


ind was n 


half of session, none in the 19 stimulations immediately preceding the playi 
the arpeggio, which fell in the third quarter of the time, as did the melody descr 
For the purpose of the experiment it seems justifiable in dividing the sessior 
| | J x 
a practice period and a test period, and the critical experiments were placed 
test period. The fact to be explained is that nineteen repetitions of the not 
I | I 
spersed with non-critical notes, showed a positive response, while the same not 


presented twice in melody, with no response, and once in an arpeggio, with no re 


\ 


r) ae 
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© othe Subject C’s first arpeggio was unfortunately given him during 


Thre _ period of the hour’s session when his response was not function 


lowed : ell, the *‘practice’’ period. ‘The total stimulations during 
our may be subdivided as follows. 


rABLE VII 


lirst arpeggio was played during the first period, and no 
followed (arpeggio 1, 3, 4, 8 played at about 300 to the 
As in this period there was an even chance whether he 
or would not respond to his note in isolation, we cannot 
lis experiment as proof that on @ first presentation the 
the arpeggio had any effect. Seven more arpeggios were 
hree of them during the period of the last twenty stimula 
hich were uniformly positive. None of the arpeggios 
lowed by responses, 
iddition to the cases analyzed, it may be worth while to 
x certain other sets of experiments which lead to the 
onclusion. On June 22 subject C responded six times 
to his critical note, failed to respond to a scale played 
two notes to the second, and responded twice again to 
ote. In the same session he responded twice to his note, 
to respond to an arpeggio containing his note, and again 
to his note. Between April 12th and July 26th we have 
thirty-seven arpeggios played to subject S, all containing 
but none of them eliciting a response. Of these thirty 
elve were played on August 7, and on the same date were 
ed thirty-three active notes in isolation. None of the arpeggios 
followed by a response, possibly one of the isolated notes failed 
a re potise, 
may, then fairly claim to have proved that the inclusion of 
thin a musical unity, such as a melody, seale, or arpeggio, 
lestroy the response habitually following the same tone in 
There is also fairly conclusive evidence that this may 
e the first time such a tone is ineluded in the unity. For 
Sand. the evidence on the point has been given; for sub 
e have, for the effect of a musical scale, evidence that 
ive been duplicated by chance only once in thirty-two times, 
nt as to whether the musical sequence exerted this influence 
time is important, as it might be argued that the second 
lime the subject heard his note in a sequence with other notes he 


’ { 
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would recognize that no shock would come, and therefore woy 
not take his hand from the electrode. As a matter of fact. 


objection would not be justified. For (1) Subject S responded 


positively to his own note in two tunes, viz. ‘* The last Rose of Sum 
mer’’ and ** Massa’s in de cold ground’’.'* So that, at least 
case, one cannot properly speak of a warning’s being necessay 


riven by the preceding notes of the series. lI urther it does 


necessarily follow that any change in effect of the sequence 
such as is demanded by this objection. Subject S as stated, 
no response to thirty arpeggios played from time to time bet 
April 12th and July 26th. On October 6th he responds to hi 
in twenty-two arpeggios running. It seems that there has tak 
place a process of analysis, perhaps similar to that which 
when we gradually grow familiar with a person or place, and 
to recognize individual details before unnoticed. We tried for 
long time to induce a similar analysis in C, but this subject refu 
to the end to respond to even such a simple complex as 3-5. Fo 
the third subject, J, we have ». >t sufficient data to offer a conelusio: 
While then the matter cannot be said to be as vel fully decided 
is clear that it by no means follows that any change in the sequer 
effect that occurs will be in the direction demanded by this ol 
tion. The case for which we have the most complete data sho 
in fact, an opposite direction of change, namely a tendency to ex 
less and less influence on the active note. 

The more specific problem may now be formulated. 
are we to attribute the effect of the musical sequence? 
determining factor the wnity of the arpeggio, which is a Gestalt 
psychologically prior to its component elements, one of whic! 
the subject’s critical note? Or does the factor of unity not ent 
into the effect? In the latter case, if the determining factor lie 
the notes considered in isolation, does any collection of notes ¢ 
the same checking influence? 
of the isolated notes to the critical note, to the number of su 


Or does this depend on the relat 


notes employed, or to some other factor concerning these 1 
considered in isolation 4 And in either of the larger alternative s 


+ 


whether we adopt the hypothesis of unity or disconnected effe 


12 In the first of these, one should perhaps Say 


tha 

n the series (number 5), the subject ‘‘attended’’ 

as vet no melody. The first 4 notes, nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, o » instrument, did 
part of a musical phrase as do the notes ¢ f an arpeggio. In the second case, t! 
note 1s strongly accented in the me ly ‘<down in the cornfield’’ Thus the 
ences might be said to depend on the internal structure of the melodies 
This is, of course, pure conjecture. The fact remains that one melody, ‘* Hon 
Home.’’ modifies the stimulus value of the critical note included in it at 


point, enough to prevent a response, an ther melody does not 
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the stage of training enter as a factor? Or musical ability 
lucation? We are lamentably far from an answer to all of 
suestions. On some of them we might have brought more 


t 


te evidence to bear had the problems formulated themselves 


Lei UC 


fore. instead of during, the course of the investigation. Yet there 


few results pertinent to the larger problem. 
yy October ar. subject J reacted as follow s. 


"TABLE VIII 


signifies that there was on the record a slight move 
signifies a still smaller ;wave, which may or may not 
a response, S signifies a combined stimulation. 

mination of the tables shows that the subject was uniformly 
nding to note 5 at the beginning of each kymograph line 
are 15 such responses in all, with no exception). It is clear 
it for the first two series he was uniformly failing to react 
end of the line, and that after the interval necessary for 
the lever, about half a minute, he was again reacting to 
e note There ean be only two explanations. The first 
be that the repetition of the active note for the first five 
s caused the response to degenerate,’® that this degenera 
persisted during the sounding of the non-active notes, and 
hown by its effect on the response thereafter. Degeneration 
result of repetition is claimed bv all the workers It 3 
ever, inadmissible as an explanation of the facts of table V1, 
of the further fact that there are more positive responses 

the non-critical notes at the end of the third series o 
than at the corresponding place in the first two series (four 
fe responses and two slight responses, out of ten, as compared 
responses out of fifteen in the first two series). That is to 

! there has been degeneration it has decreased. But degenera 
ould be expected to progress, rather than diminish. Further 
he time interval, four seconds, is altogether too long to 
a well established response degeneration after five repe 


p. 449 This phenomenon should be ¢ from the 


if the reflex wil btained ir 
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tions. We have for example the record of subject S who. 
October 6th, responded twenty-two times in sixty-six seconds wit} 
out impairment to the response. In our experience, a much mor 
rapid rate of repetition, numbering several to the second. 


necessary to cause such rapid degeneration as would here be 


necessary to explain the facts. Degeneration cannot then be the 
cause of the disappearance of the response. The cause must ther 
lie in the non-active notes which have in each ease intervened 
‘Tf’, says Beritoff,"* ‘‘ first an inactive stimulus and ten seconds 
or so later an active individual stimulus is applied, the eff 
of the latter is weakened. Pavlov explains this by assuming 
that ‘a certain time must pass . . . to allow the inhibitory 
process to pass off’.’’ Beritoff questions the explanation, but 
not the fact. Our results here given, which are typieal of 
a number obtained, seem to be an instance of this persistence 
weakening effect associated with an inactive stimulus. Thi 
explanation throws light on certain other puzzles. During th 
period of training, to train out the response to the ‘*non-active’’ 
stimulus seems often to weaken the response to the active on 
Reference is made to this by Beritoff (1. ¢ p. 137), and the point 
will not be elaborated here. Again, Subject S responded in 
melody where the eritical note oecurred early in the tune, ar 
also in one where a longer interval, about two seconds, occurred 
between the preceding note and the active note. In both these casi 
the summated weakening effect of the preceding inactive not 
would be relatively less. Therefore a response would be mo 
probable. It seems, then, that in certain cases an already know 
principle can account for the failure of the response to oceur whet 
the active note falls in a musical phrase; by this principle th 
notes of the arpeggio would act as individually weakening factors 
not as a unity or Gestalt. 

At first sight, however, this seems, in Lashley’s phrase, 
prove too much. If such weakening effect of a non-active stimulus 
can persist over ten seconds, in the case of the dog’s salivary 
reaction, then all our active notes coming within an interval sa‘ 
of three or four seconds after the melody, might perhaps ' 
expected to be rendered inactive. This they are not (see for on 
example, table II). It is necessary here to take into account th 
fact that the weakening effect of inactive stimuli will under certat 
circumstances diminish with repetition. Pavlov notes the fact 


The adventitious disturbances of the response, he says, rapidly 


4On the Fundamental Nervous asses in the Cortex of the Cerebral Hemisp! 
Brain, 1924, p. 109. Cf. Morgulis, | 
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different to the (salivary) gland. lable NIL seems to 
excellent example of the genesis of such indifference. 
we regard the disappearance of the response in the first 
; of the table as being due to the intervening inactive notes, 
e faced with the fact that these same notes (or nearly the 
nol had the same effect 1th the third line, But this Is 

he sort of thing that on Pavlov’s account, one should 


to happen. The same explanation may be given of subject 


nalysis’’ of the complex stimulus, which may be nothing 
ng indifference of originally inhibitory stimuli. By this 
hesis the other notes of the arpeggio at first check S’s 
e, later they come to have no effect on it. Thus the preced 
vidual notes of the musical sequences would be expected 
a discretely weakening effect on the response habitually 
| with the active note." Is it possible, apart from this, 
ish an effect belonging to the unity as such? 
s the heart of the problem, but unfortunately we cannot 
» have done more than uncover the difficulties. The method 
ck would seem to be to compare non-musical sequences with 
ones as to their effect on the response. ‘There is some 
ce of this kind which cannot, however, be considered in any 
nclusive. On October 13th, subject S was given a series 
of his own note plaved twice, with positive response, 
by eleven seales, each containing his note, which was in no 
ollowed by a response. Control stimuli after the scales were 
twice repeated). A similar series, but with taps on wood, 
llowed six times running by a response, with controls, before 
ter, positive. The non-musical sequence failed to inhibit the 
the musical sequence inhibited it. On October 22 we 
repeat this performance for control purposes. Unfortu 
by this time the subject had, consciously or unconsciously, 
the seale into his own note and other notes, and now 


o the musical and the non-musical series. We 


it against this hypothesis is ft ( t! » could obtain 
‘tones with subject C Eg. « Oct was shocke with 
‘ 


i second interval He responded five times to th ites 35 


thereafter did not respond 


irpeggio containing this note, and 

to the notes 3 On October e responded four times to 

‘ t a second and a half int Or September 6 he had 

repetitions f the same two notes, but had responded eonsia 

wn note This subjee the best musical training the 
heard the two notes as menu te il 

He, himself, afterwards on one o ired that 


altogether different t) 
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have never been able to detect any difference between the effect of 
musical and non-musical sequences of subject C (see note 16), who 
gave no response to his own note in any kind of sequence whatever 
But in working with subject J on November 26th we found a sligh 
difference in effect between non-musical and musical pairs o| 
stimuli; these were formed respectively by tapping the table a 
plaving note 5 (critical note) one fifth second after it, and by 
playing the two notes 3 and 5 in the same way. There were fow 
repetitions of the series 3—5, with only one reaction, a slight one 
at the seeond repetition, our repetitions of the series tap 
resulted in one failure to respond, one slight response and ty 
responses. The eritical note in isolation was positive SIX times 
out of seven. That is, the **musical’’ pair of stimuli took away th 
response three times, and left a slight response the fourth tim 
The ‘‘non-musical’’ pair took away the response once, left one 
slight response and two full ones. Similarly with the musica 
scales containing the critical note, there were no responses in four 
repetitions; while with a similar scale with taps substituted for all 
notes save the eritiecal one, there were three failures to respond, 
one possible response and one full response. These results ar 
presented as an indication of the results obtained before this 
method was abandoned. It was realized that they and any similar 
succeeding data might also be explained as being due to the 
separate weakening influence of the component terms of the series 
Pavlov claims " that notes nearer to the active one have a greater 
weakening effect on the response. Thus one would expect a 
difference of effect between sequences composed of musical tones 
and of taps on wood. We are at present at work on a method 
which will attempt to eliminate this difficulty. 

There should finally be included the account of an experiment 
which seems to show that, under certain circumstances, the inclu 
sion of a repeated single tone in a melody does not alter certain 
effects that follow the playing of the same tone out of the melody 
The experiments to be deseribed could be performed on one subject 


only, viz. S. It is therefore with some reluctance that the resu 
he 


are published. There seems, however, to be no doubt as to t 
reality of the phenomena deseribed, which in themselves have an 
important bearing on the problem. 


Ont 


sriefly we may say that in this subject the playing of 


melody persistently checked responses to long series of active 
notes played after the melody. On June 16, 1926, there was played 


17 See Morg 


~ 
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llome Sweet Home, with no response to his note, number 5, 

16). re irred in the tune. <A control stimulus ten seconds before 
hatever was positive, but eleven similar controls after the 
. ere negative. After a rest, note number 5 was again 
ith, of course, no shock) and was positive. The melody 
n played and no response followed. Six further repeti 
note 5, spread over 30 seconds, were negative, but again 
a minute restored the response to this note. The experi 
repeated on June 18th, when three control stimuli before 
“ly were positive, two after the melody were negative 
here, as elsewhere during this study, that there was 
se at all, rather than that there was a response in the 
Qn June 22 the experiment was twice more 

the same subject, and with the same results. Four 


muli before the melody were positive, six after the 


re negative. In each case the response returned after 
is, Summing up the six occasions when the experiment 
seven stimuli, in all before the melody were positive, 

e after it were negative. 
llome Sweet Home, as already mentioned, contained note 
fourteen times. We therefore separated out these repe 
the one note, and played them as they stand in the 
but without the other notes of the melody; we also sep 
it the other notes of the melody, and played them as they 
the melody but without the repeated single note. Thus, 
ded the tune ** Home Sweet Ilome’’ into two parts, namely 
rieen repetitions and the other notes. When the former, 
ted note, was plaved, the active note showed no response 
eries. When the latter was played, there might be 
to some of the active stimuli played afterwards, or 
even, as in table [X, be a response to every such 


Interval 


ut the repeated 


) resp rise 


epetition of the experiment on October 26th, the same 
ere obtained for the first two series, but the melody with 
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out the repeated 5’s was found to inhibit the active note’s response 
four times out of five.'* In each case therefore, it was found, that 
the repetition of the single note in the melody was entirely sufficient 
to account for the failure of the response to appear after the 
melody. But there is more than this. We have shown that, ¢ 
include a series of rhythmic repetitions of a single note in a melod 
does not necessarily take away the certain effect belonging to th, 
same rhythmic series in isolation. Whether we have here am 
more than a parallel to the nursery rhyme, Peter Piper Picked g 
Peck ete., it is diffeult to say. Certainly the sounds in the rhyme 
are said as words including several repetitions of the letter 
And the repetition of the single letter in the sentence seems | 
exercise a similar inhibitory effect to its repetition out of th 
sentence. 

lor the sake of convenience there should be added certai 
introspective data. Subject S reported spontaneously after 
repetition series of note 5 (see last table, note IX), that ‘‘th 
seemed to be a conflict, one says to pull my hand up, the other 
forcing me to pull it down. Something is fighting . . . th 
darn thing (the electrode) won’t lift my hand up.’’ In the sam 
way, J, on October 15th, after the prolonged playing of ¢! 
inactive notes, reports spontaneously, ‘‘It’s funny, I get the rig 
note all those times, but have no desire to pull my hand up’’. At 
the first failure of his response after the playing of Home Sweet 
Home the subject C said: ‘‘Professor, you will have to touch m 
up with the shock, I do not seem to respond after the tune.” 
Throughout, these two subjects have reported that they may 
recognition of the note without a response.’® Thus there 
to be sensory recognition with motor inhibition and the latter mu 
therefore originate after the nervous impulse has left that part 
of the cerebral cortex concerned with recognition of tone. On t! 
other hand, there is the fact that, as in the last series of expe! 


; 


ments, the response can be checked without taking place at a 


(the subject does not respond to his note in the melody, bu 


Thi 


nevertheless something has happened during the playing of 
melody that prevents further responses afterwards); this seems 
to show that the cerebral seat of the checking process must be 

some region lying on the path of the impulse, prior to the motor 


18 Unfortunately the experiment could not be repeated with other subjects. Sud. 

S had a different note. Subject J, though he was trained to the same note, did not s! 

the same loss of response after the melody. This difference is entirely in accord w!' 

Pavlov’s reported individual differences with dogs, especially in dealing with inhibitions 
19 And also recognition of the ‘‘wrong’’ sound, as a tap, with a response 
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vhiech is presumably in the precentral gyrus. Should one 


ere of associatory areas? 


SUMMARY 
\ learned response to a musical tone may disappear when 
is presented as part of a musical phrase or an arpeggio. 
response may also disappear after the playing of a 
disconnected notes, so that the individually checking 
the component tones is probably a factor contributory 
(feet deseribed in 1. 
rfain cases have been recorded where a series of notes 
a musical unity (a ‘‘seale’’? or a musical ‘‘interval’’) 
in their weakening effect on a habitual response, differ 
om a similar series not forming a musical unity. These 
in be explained, if one adopts Pavlov’s ¢ melusions, by the 
it the notes forming the musical unity are ‘‘nearer’’ to the 
If the tone oceurs at certain places in certain melodies, there 
o checking effeet. 
With one subject, the inelusion within a melody of oa 
mical series of tones did not destroy the degenerating effect 
erres on the response, 
se conclusions do not preclude the possibility that the 


phrase or arpeggio, In producing the checking effect on 


ned response, functions as a unity (a musical ‘*sentence”’ 


rd’’). They define the problem; they do not solve it. 


RECORD I 


effect of including the stimulus note in an 


August 2, 1926. 
Lop line records seconds, one second elapsing between the 
mark and the next similar vertical mark. The lower line 
both the stimulus and the response, the former being shown 
ight oscillation of the line, the latter by a downward wave. 
bject had previously been trained for about five months, so 
now responds to note number 7 on the instrument without 
but to no other notes. The record shows a stimulation 
ote number 7, without shock, followed in about three-tenths 
econd by a response. Beginning a second and a half after 
stimulus, an arpeggio is played, consisting of notes 5, 7, 
the four notes being played in something over a second. 
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1 VI 


ecords V and 


| > 
\ 
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s no response to note 7 thus included in the arpeggio, but 
ponses to the same note in isolation repeated about two and 


nds later. 


RECORD II 


effect on the response of isolated nonactive 


J. October 15, 1926. (See Table VI, Series 1.) 
top line registers seconds. An upward vertical jerk on 
r line marks the stimulus, a downward curve the response. 
ect was given first a combined stimulus, which was fol 
| somewhat more vigorous and prolonged response than 
sueceeding stimuli, which consist of note hD alone. “ive 
of this single stimulus are followed by response 
these, the double upward jerks each signify the plaving 
onactive note. These follow at intervals of about four 
Thereafter, five repetitions of the active note, marked 
jerks, are all negative (one is not shown on the record 


l 
r " 
( 


reproduced). It is to be noticed that the response returned 


the kvmograph lever was changed. 


RECORD Il 


1] the effect of includine the stimulus in a (musieal) 


ect S. October 13th. 
ictive note, number Fo is viven twice, heine represented 
ard vertical mark on the response line. Kleven musieal 
then plaved, eonsisting of notes 1, 2. 3, ete.. on the 
in succession, up to note 14. Although each of these 
uded note - ho ipprectable response followed, Note 
ain given after the seales, with two responses, 
1 the line ‘tween the seales are due to slight 
It is just possible that there was a minimal 


and 7th repetition » seale. Time above 


, oo 
Record ndain the 


na nonmusical sequence. 


Note 


record should he contrasted I ; iva itl. 
vas followed twice by response ‘ries of thirteen 


he table was then given, with note number 7 between the 


eighth tap. This formed a ries similar to those of 
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record II], but with taps substituted for all but the activ: 
This was repeated six times and a response follows the activ 
each time. Two control presentations of note 7 after the s 
series were both positive. It will be noticed that, rather unusu 
for this subject, there was a very slight response to the first | 
of the first series. Irregularities in the line are due to s 
changes of tonus: we have observed this on other oceasi 


experimenting with scales. 


RECORDS V AND VI 

Showing the effect on the response of a melody in wh 
timulus is included fourteen times. 

Subject C. October 19, 1926. 

This subject’s active note is number 5. It was played tv 
a control at the beginning of the record, the vertical jerks mat 
the time of incidence. The melody ** Home Sweet Home’”’ cont 
ing the active note, was then plaved without response, the sigi 
the stimulus-response line marking the period of playing. 
atter, seven repetitions of the active note are followed 


response. The melody contains this note fourteen times. In r 


6 these repetitions of the active note were played in exactly) 
same time as they occur in the melody, but without the other 1 
the operator humming the tune to himself and only striking 
number 5. (Two notes which occur in the second half of the 
were inadvertently omitted.) The same inhibitory after-e 
produced by the repetitions of the active note as by the me 


re 
rie 


In each case the response reappears after a rest, the kymo 
being stopped and shortly afterwards restarted. A further re 
was made immediately after, showing the effect of the rest of | 
melody without the repeated note. Four repetitions of the act 
note after this truneated melody were followed by a respons 
Owing to his peculiar method of lifting his hand from the apy 
ratus, subject C’s recorded response is often smaller than that 
the other subjects. Time above in seconds. 
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AFTERMATH By Norman Fenton, Ph.D. St. Louis 


K AND Its 


Mosby Co., 1926. Pp. 167 


relative to 


The 


ton has performed a real service in colleeting data 
itus of 1,000 war neuroties after their return to civil life 
iting the basis of these studies were originally patients at Base 
117, A.E.F. In order to orient the reader, a review is given 
ation, development, and aim of this hospital, and a pre 


eription and analysis ot he rroup ol men who developed 


the interesting features of this analysis was the faet 
of shellshoek was higher in the 
Further, that in over one-third of 


the family or 'n the personal 


mong 
dence professional soldier than 
army of drafted men 

re was no evidence either in 
inv neurotic taint As no intelligence tes 
patient’s edueational 


| 


were done, it was 
infer the intelligence level from the 

basis, the war neurotic group were found to be superior 
ected group in the American army, and there was a relatively 
ce of neurosis in men drawn from clerical and professional 
after the return of these patients to the 


1919 20. and the second ve years 


1 idies were made 


The first was in 


made in 1919-20, the men were grouped in five categories: 


back on the job. Many of these men noted a tendency to 


ited, a little nervous, forgetful, and complained of oceasional 


iches and dizziness 

Neurotie’’; full time but nervous. In this group, although able 
re was personal unhappiness, more somatic symptoms in the 
remors, ties, speech defects, and jJumpiness, and frequently 
oncentrate, memory disorders, and ‘‘spells’’ 


n groups 1 and 2 were con 


urpose of this study, the patients 
el] Those not considered well were subdivided as (3 
| ‘*disabled’’: no work: (5 "psy 


work about half-time: 
where the diagno was 


The psychotie group included ten men 
rom the discharge diagnosis of psychoneurosis 

eal groupings used at Base Hospital No. 117 are diseu 

in relation to the type of 


| both as to diagnosis and recovery 
resent 

1,000 patients studied, 60 per cent were considered well, and 40 
unable to reéstablish an adequate adjustment and were in 
them from being self 


r having difficulties sufficient to keep 
[t was found that the typical war neuroses 
types, did much better than effort svndrome eases, neuras 
the younger men 


CONCUSSION, GAS, 


hasthenias, and hypochondriaes. In general 
213 
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made a better adaptation than the older men; and those 
occupations requiring more intelligence made much the better read 

During the five years between the first and second studies, many 
united to give aid to the war neurotic. The review in 1924-25 
approximately the same number of patients and was conducted in 
manner to the first study. It was found that 20 per cent had 
themselves of some form of voeational training. There had been a 
tendency toward improvement among the men in the follow-up 
and 20 per cent more had been rehabilitated to the extent of bei 
supporting, leaving only 20 per cent of the original group still a 
to the community. Again the typical war neuroses lead in recover 
the constitutional types; that is, neurasthenies, psychasthenias, ar 
syndromes still being in difficulty. Except for a small group i 
the professional group were still doing the best. Many men wer 
to take up the type of work which they had done before 1 


found that 39 per cent were beneath their previous le\ 


in the same type of work. Agriculture seems to 
most favorable for a return to a normal adjustment 
reach their previous level. 

The marital status of the patients gave no indication of the 
separations but showed 3.1 per cent were divorced, which is very 
compared with the census for the whole country. 

Apparently very little was gained in an understanding of the 


psychoneurosis. It was a striking fact, however, that neuropathic 


did not seem to be a factor in determining tl 


1e occurrence of the ne 
and that there was only an oecasional psychosis developed from the n 
group 

With reference to therapy, delay rendered treatment more diffi 
less favorable, due probably to the development of a habit element 
believes that ‘‘a clearer understanding of the condition will come 
simple analysis in terms of habit formation than from any more comp 
psychological explanation’’. Intelligence as indieated by edue 
attainment seemed to facilitate readaptation as much as any single 


SociaL ApJjusTMENT. By Robert Cloutman Dexter, Ph.D., Profess 
Social and Political Scienee, Skidmore College. New York 
A. Knopf, 1927. XII, 424. 

Professor Dexter in writing this book has a mission to perform. His 
experience as General Secretary, Charity Organization, Montrea 
eonvineed him of the need of a more general and intelligent interest 
social problems among statesmen, physicians, lawyers, teachers, ¢a] 
of industry, and philanthropists. The book therefore is designed prim 
to arouse the interest of these classes, and to call to their attention 
measures that promise most for social progress. Though this is tl 
interest of the author, he hopes, and with good reason, that the bo 
be of use in the classroom. 





Re views 


ewer has no hesitation in saying that the author has 
It would be hard tor one to read the book without 
that there are many things in our society, which in 
mplexity should be and ean be eliminated. Nor 
who have missions a special pleader. Throughout 
an attitude that is impersonal and objective 
vets the impression that he is able to do th 
ie and thorough mastery of his subject 
let the facts speak for themselves. It 
ver anticipates that his book will hi 
se who are desirous of helping to make 
ind for the student who wishes to study 
he book is greatly enhanced by an extensive bibliography at 
ch chapter, and by the appendices which list the more impor 
ils dealing with social problems and 
ocial welfare 
pe of the book may be inferred from the followin: 
adings: Poverty, Its History and Significance; ¢ 
The History of English and American Poor Relief; The 
Thwarted Childhood; The Feeble-Minded; 
Age; The Ills Which Flesh is Heir To; The 
The Mentally Diseased ; runkards and Dru: 
‘lety; Sex and Family; Crime and Punishment ; 
Social Case-Work; Group Organization and 
and Social Adjustment 
e treatment of all these topies is naturally ne 
the author in practically all cases succeeds admirably in 
he problem, in showing the need of a better adjustment, and 
suggestions looking forward to better adjustment. The subjeet 


t i 


treats more thoroughly than the usual textbook are childhood, 


family, crime, the movements of people, and community 
This gives the book some advantages as a text, but it also 
the disadvantage of eutting across many courses usually given 
rtments of sociology. 


» select from a book covering such a mass of material those 


merit special comment The reviewer was particularly 


h S Suggestions regarding the reform or our poles svstem 


yrocedure, his deseription of moral conditions in small 


on alimony, sex education and the family, and in his eri 
le of well-to-do parents toward their married childret 
rie + 


x of more than passing mention is his treatment of 


0 old 


We are accustomed to speak of thwarted childhood Pro 


ter shows that we can speak with equal justice of thwarted 


] si lee 1 


Dependence, illness, lack of care and consideration, all 


void of comfort. 


ealled thwarted old age—an old age de 


and filled with suffering and 
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Reviews 


f industrial workers who 
1° most eallous Able and 
status and freedom because thes ean 
where they have been living and to wor 
denied the satisfaction of all these wishes b 
rly provided almshouses to live without respe 
ould society seek to escape its responsibility by p 
author says, ‘‘It is easy for business men with 
dogmatize about saving, but for the ordinary wor 
neidents of unemployment, illness, death, and d 
to be met with a wage that, even if regular 
him and his with the necessary comf 
ms are an insult 
indictment 
the wealthiest country in the world 
vorn-out workers face daily and hourly the 


; 


oft protect on exeenpnt care a 


cases already over-burdened, 


poorhouse loes not speak well for the in 
able he far famed generosity 
wonder the workers of the world 
r become delinquents 
the problem of the eare of the old 
the reviewer agrees in the main with Professor D 
aceol ( ¥ of poverty, he does wish that he had attaches 
importan to what he terms ‘‘Non-Soecial Orientation in E 
Life’ ‘or to the writer this seems to be fundamentally the great 
of poverty America We do not need greater natural resoure 
technical knowledge of production, or men with ability to organiz 
productive enterprises, or men anxious to work We have an abund 
of these, but for some reason we are unable to use them so as to m 
legitimate needs of a large part of our population. To one wh 
to look at conditions directly it seems strange that we should poss« 
physical equipment for production, men willing to work but frequ 
unable to do so for lack of employment, and at the same time pr 
great need of the things which the idle equipment and idle men might 
be making. To put it mildly there is a non-social orientation in ec 
life 
While the reviewer usually finds himself in hearty agreement 
the author, he must take issue with him on two or three of his pos 
Ilis charge that emotionalism in sex is due to sueh cultural aecident 
Pauline Christianity and Vietorian prudery will not bear examin 
I] ndeney to minimize the differences between man and womat 
‘zleet important differences. A shift of emphasis in his a 
diseases from the phvysiologieal to the psychological 


ly lesirable It s of eourse wel] to understand the pl 
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mental disorders, when such can be diseovered., but it 1s 


for the student of society to reeognize the important 


owe ~ =F, > = 
= oe 


tresses and strains of social and economic relations play 
ntal disorders 


ilso finds himself in radical disagreement with Professor 


oe A ee 


of National Prohibition. Like the newspapers and 

delights to direct charge after charge against it from 
sources. Prohibition is charged with eausing fashion 
to drink again, though he does not tell us 

shionable and intelligent people drank. Marital 
laid to the door of prohibition, since nowadays 


t married half-intoxicated Increased difficulty 
discipline in colleges and universities is laid at the door 
n spite of weighty evidence to the contrary Also the 

is dismissed It would seem as if we have been 


heverage For if it is taken in moderation it is not 
idds a great deal of satisfaction and enjoyment to life; 
nee one drinks excessively we may mark him as pathological 
One wonders if this last claim is not based on a definition 
n a careful investigation. One may well admit that the 
allows himself to be ruined by alcohol was weak, but 
have been undermined had he not developed a great 
Ilis treatment of aleoholism is the least satisfactory 
is highly disappointing when such a writer forsakes 
ew to defend those who would place satisfaction of 

Ve the social good 
r in spite of disagreement on a few points, most of them of 
mportanee, the reviewer wishes to repeat that Professor Dexter 
eeded admirably in the task he undertook in writing his book 
ird for one who wishes to get a brief survey of the problems 
society to do better than to turn to it. If he does not wish 


he will find an exeellent table of contents that will direct 
subjeets in which he is interested 
of South Dakota 
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B. Lip 


many books published in the last few years on the subject of 
Training the Toddler and The Adolescent Girl stand out 
their practicability as handbooks for the host of people who must 
mselves with the up-bringing of children regardless of technical 
d or appropriate training. Both books are 


cS 


pleasant reading. 
sound of substance and written in a clear concise style. More 
together they cover the two phases of child life most talked of 


nt time, namely, the pre-school period and adolescence. 


Nf 





91s Re views 


Training the Toddler deals with the child who has passed out of 
hood but has not yet reached school-age—the child from two to fiy 
aims especially to state the fundamental principles underlying the tra 
of children in a definite form suitable for use in the home, in short 
for parent-teacher associations or kindergartens, other adult groups, 
text-book for high school classes of girls in home economies, embodying jy 


central core the theory to be supplemented by actual practice in child 
The prineiples set forth are illustrated from the procedures de 
by the Merrill Palmer School of Detroit, an institution modeled or 
lines of the nursery schools in England under the Fischer Act and ‘‘en 
under the will of the late Mrs. Lizzie Merrill Palmer of Detroit 
aining of girls for motherhood. The girls in training are stud 


Various colleges and universities. Their work deals with child healt 


nutrition, child psychology and child management, and edueational n 


To provide them with practice an experimé ntal 1 ursery scl 
maintained 

The book is a polemic for the need of special training for pare 
and the value of the nursery school as a demonstration center and 
laboratory. The equipment of the school is outlined and the daily prog 
for the children given in detail. Arrivals are managed on the ‘‘st 
plan’’ in order to accommodate parents and incure an individual wele 


There follows inspection by the nurse, the morning play, dinner and s 
all charmingly deseribed by Mrs. Cleveland with intent to lure the read 
to more substantial matter. 

After insisting on the need of a truly scientifie attitude and 
‘banishing the bogey of inheritance’’, Miss Cleveland deseribes under 
heads of standards of physical, mental, emotional, and social developmer 

me of the ways of setting the stage—of making environment ser 

althful development of personality’’. 

The tenets of the chapter on physical development need no 
substantiation than that afforded by the results obtained. The chil 
the Merrill Palmer Sehool have grown at fifty per cent more 
expected rate. They have been cured of minor chronic difficulties s 
slight anemia or constipation. These improvements were brought 
chiefly through ‘‘unrelenting regularity’’ which ‘‘in the face of all diffie 
ties must somehow be secured’’. Various techniques are cited for cultivating 
a taste for wholesome food and for overcoming distaste without insistence 
The ‘‘inviolate nap’’ and the importance of a happy mental attitude in 
maintenance of physical wellbeing are other factors which enter int 
building of a healthful body. 

The nursery school can also give worthwhile assistance to the hom 
furnishing definite standards of ability. Pereeptual development 
acquiring of a vocabulary, the part stories play in the child’s mental 
aesthetic development, the need of outlets for the creative instincts 
growth of concentration through interest are topics carefully handled ur 
the heading of mental development. 





the emotional life of » pre-school child, Miss Cleveland 

mphasizing the importance of suitable emotional control in the 

of undesirable behavior. In spite of the fact that standards 

in this aspeet of child-training than are the standards for 

velopment, the book removes uncertainty and confusion by 

ne definite trends for the wise direction of anger, the treatment of 

the avoidance of fear a the dangers ‘xeessive affection 

ehnique Is In every | illustrated by reference to procedure 
| 


‘ial develop 


gt 


the nursery seh environment 


ibout the many social adjustments which every personality 


if it is to be ineluded within the range ealled normal. The 


t 


} 


handling of cases of lying and stealing will probably allay many 

xieties. Shyness and other undesirable tendencies also yield 

d guidance of the school leaders. It is further evident that the 

tself, consisting as it does of comparatively uninhibited souls, 

influence in the ease of over-dominance, putting on airs 

vigor and progressive f kindergartens in this 

eland’s last chapter, Graduating to Kindergarten, might 

en omitted. One suspects that it has been a cause for ‘‘the wise 

‘anger’’ in certain edueational quarters. Nevertheless Training 

r is pleasantly written and is sound in principle,—a combination 

ild inerease its helptulness and put it in line for that immortality 
Millicent Shinn’s ‘‘ Biography of a Baby’”’ 

‘hnieal, The Adolescent Girl, by Wintfred Rich 

| with considerable discrimination by the layman if its 

re not to prove indigestible. The book is written for the intelli 

nt who desires a knowledge of the physical and psychical factors 

enhood. It aims to substitute experimentally tested fact and well 

scientific theory for the superstitious practices that continue to 

wn from mother to daughter in spite of our so-called modern 


’ 


ird the sueeessful accomplishment of this purpose, the structure of 
plays an important part. Like theorems in a geometry book, each 
S an inescapablyv necessarv basis for the one sueceeding: only, in 


instead of working towards ‘‘the square of the hvpotenuse’’ as a 


‘ I 


max, Dr. Richmond is intent on creating in the reader’s mind a 
ntal understanding of the adolescent girl. She first outlines the 
fs and saered rites which, since the beginning of time, have beer 
with the advent of puberty. These are in marked contrast to 
sense stability of the chapter on physical basis and hygiene 
which follows. With this basis carefully laid, the author 

ls to a diseussion of the abnormal girl and the delinquent girl. She 
escribes the normal girl in concepts and terms that closely follow 


levoting a final chapter to the subject of edueation and training 





It can readily be seen that to present even the simple fundamenta 


this subject to readers who lack technical training and even element 
Know led ol the eustomarily accepted psychiatric COnce Pts, hecessit 
‘ical statement, and many a simplification of text wh 


sticated audience, sometimes \ po? le Inaccurate | 


ugh the author frequently points out that the last word has 


aid and warns aga the formulation of too fixed a point 


puberty Dr. Riehmon 


a patient 


a that the 1 


tions can car , during the mens 


nvenience, either mental, emotional, or pny 
people to-day who would quarrel with this intent to rid 
emotional att tude wh eh surrounds this fu tion dn the 


impossible for anvone who has been following the ps' 


ogical literature, or conducting experimentation on blood pre 
n to agree with sue tatement as ‘‘It has only rv 


i” menstruatio 


been disputed that temperature, pulse rate, and blood pressure were aff 


menstruation; the most carefully controlled studies have fail 


a ‘% 


be a fact. Neither is there any loss of mental or motor « 


normal women nor any regularly recurring periods of maximum eff 


month.’’ The more recent indications are that this 1s a 


Nevertheless, teachers of adolescent girls w 

straightforward discussion of the hvgiene of menst1 

ought to help diseoneert the ‘‘mother knows” attitude There 
° 


n this chapter a refreshing emphasis on the need for getting away fr 


ity 
amit 


The chapter on the abnormal girl represents a courageous piec 
Noneering. It gives a mother sufficient knowledge of feebleminded 
teristics and psychopathic tendencies to arouse her to immediate ac 

f these tendencies appear within the family group. There 
n favor of retaining the high-grade defective within the social 
far as individual dispositions, emotional qualities, and tempera! 
ermit social adaption. This chapter would of itself justifv the 

ng the mother and teacher a fundamental idea of the many 
neuroses that so frequently oecur in adolescent girls. 

The delinquencies of the adolescent girl are explained as an expres 


+y 


‘t between the instinctive forees of her nature and the restra 


! 
1 


society would impose upon them. The answer to the question why gir's 
go wrong is to be found in a study of the particular girl and the particular 
environment in which she lives. Of the common forms of delinqu 


mentioned, the most revealing to parents and teachers is the existenc 


secret organizations among adolescents for the indulgence of sex ex} 


mentation These are strongly reminiscent of more primitive 


Dr. Riehmond’s explanation of the ‘‘erush’’ and stealing 











} 


ool 





Rewmeuws 


te sex activity should be helpful to the mothers who must guide an 
ent girl through these unaeceptable phases 
are three noteworthy points in the final discussion of the norma 
(hese are the importance of childhood experiences in moulding the 
personality; the variations in personal diet and scope of activity 
two major phy sical types, the long-legged, thin-chested, short 
rl and her opposite, the girl of stoeky build; and the distinetio 
extroverted and introverted types oft personality 
bably, the most important single contribution of the book comes from 
ntly reiterated and constantly sustained point of view expressed 
ipter on training and edueation: ‘‘ As parents and teachers, we are 
ook forward to the woman of the future, to measure the girl by 
h her to become instead of discovering what she is at presen 
pting that as our guide in further efforts on her behalf 
nly, this statement contains the gist of Doctor Riehmond’s messag 
erve to illustrate the kindly insight she has brought to bear in het 


; 


for guiding the adoleseent gir] 


or Riehmond has made a sound practieal book which should be in 
ther’s library. As a handbook for mothers the book unique, for 


there are many books on adolescence, there are very few dealing 
the adolescent girl, and none that handle the subjeet so thoroughly 
EuizaBpetu H. Marston 
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Book oF PsycnoLogy FoR Nurs! By Maude B. Muse. Phil 
elphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1925 Pp. 205 
ondense into three hundred and fifty printed pages the content 
present day beginner’s course in psychology including as it does 
rlanee at biology, psychiatry, heredity, and endocrinology, is in 
small feat. Yet Miss Muse has not only covered the ground both 
ribed by current collegiate practice and as outlined in the standard 
im for schools of nursing, but has also sustained the nurse’s point 
with a consisteney only possible to one of her particular training 
ekground. For illustrative material she draws heavily upon her 
ind bedside experience as a nurse. As an instructor in a normal 
r nurses, she has learned the needs of both curriculum and 
As a successful teacher of psychology to nurses at Teachers 
she makes her selection of material with assurance and presents 
mple language with finished technique 
book is an attempt to present in as simple a way as possible 
ses of modern reaction psychology as should prove useful to the 
ind to show the nurse how the laws and principles of psychology 
applied to nursing problems.’’ There are fourteen chapters. After 
e-expected ‘“Why do nurses need psychology ?’’ and a chapter on 
and seope’’, Miss Muse gets down to business with four chapters 
behavior mechanisms sub-divided as follows: the reeeiving 
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Re views 


mechanisms: the connecting mechanisms; the reacting mechanisms: 


cles and glands; the reacting mechanisms, cortical. 
of behavior mechanisms is followed by chapters 


The diseussion 
tendencies’’, ‘‘thwarted tendencies and menta 


‘native traits and 
flicts’’, ‘‘individual differenees’’, ‘‘tests and measurements”’. Thi 


is another impressively condensed chapter,—an excellent substit 


‘‘tutoring at the widow’s’’ to the student cramming for a final. 


The last four chapters deal with the ‘‘psychology of learni: 


‘economical learning’’ in two chapters, and ‘‘learned mental diso) 


As the headings eited indicate, the author throughout the bo 


to the terminology and attitudes of ‘‘reaction psycholog 


osely to 
T 


A word at this point about the ‘‘applications to nursing prol 


They reveal a professional enthusiast and an earnest teacher concer 


¢ to build in the minds of her pupils an ideal of ** the perfect, ge 


nurse If the nurse has lost her rubber heels, she will 


tip-toe, but will walk with a firm lght tread. Darkness suggest 
illness, so she will shade the patient’s eyes instead of exeluding 
from the room ‘‘Her capable fingers seek and find the puls 
indeed they had ‘eyes’ She knows the torture of ‘‘crumbs in th 
She never ‘‘rubs the backs of 


alcohol’’. We cert 


or wrinkles in the bottom sheet’’ 


patients with cold clammy hands or unwarmed 


like this nurss 

But to get back to behavior mechanisms and psychology. Certain 
s in this book no sign of revolt, no breaking up of old tradition to ma 
for a newer temp¢ On the contrary, like Rip Van Winkle 1 
vear sleep, the Wundtian concept of appercey 


and ameboid theory of synapse raise their heads on 


} 
i 


room 


ng from his twenty 
‘e more Greg 
lieeting and hoarding not to mention the ‘‘maternal nh 


ness CO ( 


} ine selene oO! 


In spite of the stateme 
longer list is eited than iv other we have 
instanece,—the law of advantage, analogy, association, 
ing, combination, diminishing returns, effect, exereise, filial r¢ 


irning, multiple response, parsimony, piecemeal 


? ? . 
readiness, response by analogy, selection, shift 


and universality These are stated ecateg 
revesti that many are already 
Psvchology for Nurse 
on the mores as she hers 
before her for instruction 
} 


Nurses is. planned 


mmecdiate eleome_ there vdditi » compa 
rganization, simplicity of st and y t cond sation, ther 


ce material 


ibundanee of 
review questions included at the end 
seem that such a consistently careful job 
way toward proving itself indispensable 
for which it was written 
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